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At the last Division of Profits the Distribution was extraordinary, the average return in actual cash being more 
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HOME ENTERPRISE. 

With Net Profits showing a Dividend of 10 per Cent. on the Preference Shares, and 20 per Cent. on the Ordinary Shares of the Company, THE 

The List of Applications will Open on Tuesday, June 24th, and will be Closed on Tuesday, 1st July, 1890, for Town and Country, , 

Ca 
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(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1886.) FIX} 


Interest 
per ann’ 
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100,000 TEN PER CENT. CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE SHARES of £1 each, and poaiell 
200,000 ORDINARY SHARES of £1 each. 


ISSUE OF 100,000 CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE SHARES AND 200,000 ORDINARY SHARES, i 


Of which 33,333 Cumulative Preference Shares and 66,666 Ordinary Shares will be taken by the Vendors as part payment.of the purchase-money, 
and the balance, 46,667 Cumulative Preference Shares and 133,334 Ordinary Shares, are now OFFERED for PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION, 
payable 2s. 6d. on application, 7s. 6d. on allotment, §s. on the Ist day of August, 5s. on the Ist day of September, 1890. 
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DIRECTORS. rhe B 
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PROSPECTUS. 


This company has been formed to acquire and further develop the well-known business now 
carried on by a private registered Syndicate under the title of ‘Sequah, Limited.’ The operation 
of the Syndicate have extended over a period of fifteen months, the business having previously 
been conducted by Mr. W. H. Hartley, who, being desirous of transferring it to a public company 


It appears from the above certificate that during the last three months the net profits have been 
at the rate of over £50,000 per annum, 

Having regard to the Company's increased resources, the above profits actually certified may 
be taken as a minimum estimate, and would yield a dividend as follows :— 


for the purpose of further development, assigned his rights to the present Vendor Syndicate, | 100,000 Preference Shares of 10 per cent., ‘4 E . \ . ” . £10,000 
which was formed with a view to practically test the commercial value of the remedies before 200,000 Ordinary Shares of 20 per cent., . : . s i ‘ z ‘ 40,000 
inviting subscriptions from the general public. The remarkable results of the Syndicate’s trading | pee 
are seen in the highly satisfactory certificate of the accountants, given below. £50,000 


Under the management of the Syndicate the business has been rapidly extended, with the 
result that at the present time it is found necessary, in order to cope with the exigencies of an 
enormous and growing trade, as also to establish the business in countries to which the Syndicate 
has, as yet, not been able to devote any attention, to largely increase the working capital, and to 


Investors must take into consideration that even the estimated dividend of 20 per cent. does not 
exhaust the full profits now actually being earned by the Syndicate, and as these have been steadily 
on the increase since the commencement, it is fair to assume that much larger dividends will accrue. 

Whereas, up to the present, the Syndicate has confined its operations to the sale in the United 


provide a more extensive fersonmel than the Syndicate is able to command. Z : al Kingdom of the two remedies, Prairie Flower and Sequah Oil only, the Company will also acquire Ma: 

It is well known that a patent medicine, when fully established and recognised as an efficacious several other proprietary articles, which may be profitably put on the market, and energetically 
remedy, is a most valuable property. This is a fact which has been demonstrated by Holloway, pushed through the Syndicate’s agencies already established, and as these do not in any way clash 
Warner, and many —— whose names the world is familiar. ; with the goods now being sold, they may be easily introduced to the Syndicate’s present connec- 

The Directors feel —_ dent that there is not at the present time a patent remedy which, judged tion, and should, therefore, provide an important additiou to the Company's business without ASSETS 
by the steadily increasing sale and results, offers an equally substantial investment or equally appreciably increased expenditure. CLAI 
assured Prospects as are offered by the Sequah Prairie geotnoad and Sequah Oil. , ; | The Company will, moreover, have the means of extending its operations to the Continent of ADVANC 

When it is borne in mind that the Vendor Syndicate, contrary to the general practice of proprie- Europe and other parts of the world, where, in view of the populations which may be approached, 
tors of patent medicines, has, by means of the particular system it employs, been enabled to reach | jt may reasonably be expected that the profits should at least equal those already obtained in this 
the masses of the people without the enormous expense of universal journalistic advertisement, the | country. The population of the United Kingdom is only about 38,000,000, whereas that of the The Co; 
present extensive proportions of the business may be taken as a fair criterion of the efficacy and | European Continent alone reaches the enormous aggregate of over 300,000,000. the T 
popularity of the remedies, which, moreover, are vouched for by very numerous testimonials, not | Negotiations, with a view to commence businessin Austria and Russia, have already been started , soe P. 

0 PURC 


only from patients, but also from clergymen of all denominations. 

Before the Syndicate acquired the property, ‘Sequah’ was represented by one person only, but 
it afterwards became necessary to increase the working staff, and a number of capable men were 
selected and specially trained for the purpose of introducing the medicines. These representatives 
have for some time past been working with great success, and have largely increased the sales. 

The increase in sales from May 1889 to May 1890 has been remarkable, the number of bottles 
sold, as shown by the books, being as follows :— 


by one of the members of the present management. Taking the course of business in this country 
as a precedent, the Directors confidently anticipate that, under the same management, within 
reasonable time from the establishment of the Company, the results obtained from the Continental 
business will add very considerably to the Company's profits. 

The Company will commence with ample working capital, and retain the present staff and 
management, which have worked with such unqualified success for the Vendor Syndicate. 

The business will be taken over as from the 1st of June 1890, up to which date the Vendor Syndi- 
cate will pay all outgoings and liabilities. The price to be paid for the same as a going concern 





THE 


During the month dean ed a? 247,343 including the valuable trade-marks, good-will, extensive stock-in-trade, and the lease of premises, 
* August ,, J No. 44 Farringdon Street, E.C., has been fixed by the Vendors, who are the promoters, at 
_ September ,, £2¢0,000, payable as follows :— £150,001 in cash, £33,333 in fully-paid cumulative preference shares, 
5S October ,, } 8 and the balance, £ 66,666, in fully-paid ordinary shares in the Company, the Vendors thus taking 
z mead. f oceees 354,57 the largest number of shares permitted by the rules of the Stock Exchange. Thus 50,000 shares Cap 
December ,, are available for issue as working capital, being the difference between the purchase price and the Cap 
o January 1890} 393,845 capital of the Company. ; ; ‘ REs 
February ,, | 4 No promotion money has been or will be paid, the Vendors agreeing to defray all expenses up Unc 
saa March ,, to the first allotment of shares, including brokerage. 
i April ,, eee e0457,697 The following contracts, relating to the sale of the business, have been entered into :— 
” May ,, J A contract, dated June 19th, 1890, between Sequah, Limited, and William Loomis Sheldon of 
—_—_—— the one part, and Sequah, Limited (being this Company), of the other part, and another contract, Wo. 
Reaching the large total of ........ 1,458,702 bottles dated June 19th, 1890, between William Henry Hartley of the one part, and Sequah, Limited Avo 
The following is a copy of the Certificate of Messrs. Cooper Bros. & Co., the well-known (being this Company), of the other part. Eas 
Chartered Accountants, who have exainined the books of the Syndicate :— A copy of the above contracts mk of the Memorandum and Articles of Association can be seen 7 
. . = - = 7 . at the Office of the Company's Solicitor. o- 
CHER Saws, apnea Lonpom, E.C., Contracts have been entered into for bringing out the Company, to none o ‘which the Company - 
We have examined the books of the business carried on under the name of Sequah, Limited s i! party, and there are also other contracts which nave been made in the ordinary course of ; 
for the twelve months ending 31st May 1890, and we find that the net profit has been £44,584, 12s. ol. co gy A ere to mo — on = = roo aii SS ee sd 
: sat others S these may technically be contracts within the meaning of Section 38 of ‘ The Compan 
Wo tase chee anetatnnd ty GUNS Mae Site eapeneey, Rat Ge eiand the ant peeties Act, 1867,’ applicants for Shares shall accept the above as notice thereof, and waive any further DEPOS] 


have steadily and largely increased in each quarter, The profits of the quarters, taken separately, 
have been approximately as follows :— 


Profit for the At the rate per 





compliance with such section. 
A Stock Exchange settlement and quotation will be applied for in due course, 
Applications for Shares should be made on the Form accompanying the Prospectus, and for- 


Company, : 


Quarter ending Quarter. Annum of ‘ 
gist August 1889, . . i £3,951 4 9 £35,804 19 © warded to the Company's Bankers, together with a remittance for the amonnt of the deposit. 
goth November 1889, . . i 10,844 9 9 43.377 19 © Where no allotment is made the deposit will be returned in full. If the whole amount applied for No Debe 
28th February 1890, . i al f 11,822 15 6 47,291 2 0 by any applicant be not allotted, the surplus paid on deposit will be appropriated towards the sum Interest I 
gist May 189,. . . . « 19,0629 51,864 1x 0 due on allotment. cashed free 
The whole of the outlay on advertising has been charged against the profits, and full provision Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained at the Offices of the Company, and from h For Forn 
has, in our opinion, been made for depreciation of plant. the Bankers, Brokers, or Solicitor. the Compa 
COOPER BROTHERS & CO., Chartered Accountants, Fune 1890. 
11 Sout: 
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FOUR PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE FEDERAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Joint Bankers to the Government of Victoria. 
Head Office-—-MELBOURNE. 
BRANCHES in data, New South WALEs, and SoutH AUSTRALIA. 
CAPITAL, . - 42,000,000 | SUBSCRIBED,. . . . . £800,000 
PaIp-UP CaPiTat, £400,000 | RESERVE Funp, . £110,000 
RESERV E LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS, £ 400,000. 
London Branch—18 KinG WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 

FIXED DEPOSIT S of £50 and Upwards received at the following Rates of 
Interest:—6 Months, 3% per annum. 1 Year, 34% per annum. 2 to 5 Years, 4 
per annum. . P 
Interest paid Half-yearly from date of Deposit. 

JOHN H. BUTT, Manager. 
Deposit Agents in Edinburgh— 
CROMBIE, BELL & BANNERMAN, W.S., 137 Princes STREET. 
J. KNOX CRAWFORD, S.S.C., 10 GeorGe STREET. 


44 PER CENT. _DEPOSITS. 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000——-ON E MILLION STERLING, 


In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 
RESERVE FUND, £115,000, 
ore GH BRANCH—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
Major-General F. NergzAN SMITH, 10 Eton Terrace. 
Rosert Hunter, Esq., 10 Ainslie Place. 
Manager—GerorGeE Deas, Esq., C.A. 
fhe BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, the Interest payable Half- 
yearly, on SpeciaAL TERMS, to be had on application. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents. 
Bank charges may be deducted Jrom remittances. 
__Ofice—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


THE NEW ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, LIMITED, 


CapiTaL AUTHORISED, é £2,000,000. 
SUBSCRIBED AND Paip-vup, . £500,000 
Head Office—40 THREADNEEDLE Srasst, Lonpon, E. C. 
Dundee Office—6 PANMURE STREET. 
EDINBURGH LOCAL BOARD: 
Anprew BEATSON BELL, Esq., Advocate. 
Joun Fatcongr, Esq., of Messrs. Murray & Falconer, W.S.; and the 
MANAGER AT EDINBURGH ex officio. 


DEPOSITS are received— 
For 3 years fixed, 


Directors { 





at 5 per cent. 


1» 9to12 months, , ° . . »» 44 ” 
3, 6to8 o. ; ' . r mer i 
9 3tO5 ” . 3 ” 


BANKING AND AGENCY Businass TRANSACTED. 
EpinsurGH OrFrice—23 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
DAVID F. OCHTERLONY, Manager. 


REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL 
Directors. 
Gerorce AuLpjo Jamigson, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 
Joun M. Crassig, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 
James D. Lawrir, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
OHN M. M‘Canp isu, Esq., W.S. and Actuary, Edinburgh. 
The Hon. Francis J. Moncreirr, C.A., Edinburgh. 
A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S. , Edinburgh. 
NATHANIEL SPENs, Esq., C. A., Glasgow. 
Joun WarRACK, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 
Manager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—Wma. B. Duntor. 
Accountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 


REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 


ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates —of Companies in Liquidation—and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED 
ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 


DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 


The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of Desentures, DepentTUuRE STocK, or SHARES OF PvuBLIC 
Companies, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 

Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


44, 42, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE TRUST AND LOAN COMPANY 


OF 


CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, Limited. 





£505,000. 











CapiTaL Futiy SuBscRIBED, ; , - . $1,000,000 0 o 

Carirat Parip Up, . ‘ 126,068 15 0 

RESERVE FUND IN Hann, OVER ; ; ' . 40,000 0 0 

UNCALLED CapPiTAL, ‘ ‘ : : é : 873,931 5 0 
Board of Directors. 


Wm. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
AbOLF von ANDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGBERT Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
S. Wytiys Pomeroy (Messrs. Russell & Co.). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secre/ary. 
Head Office—31 LOMBARD STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards are received by the Subscribers on behalf of the 
Company, at the following rates :— 
t per cent. for One Year. 
‘ ~ for Three or Four Years. 
me for Five Years or over. 
No Debentures will be issued. 
Interest paid half-yearly, on 30th June and 31st December, by draft on London, 
cashed free anywhere. 
For Forms of Application, and any further information, apply to the Offices of 


the Company ; or to 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 
11 South CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH, January 1890. 
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NOTICE. 


Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to the EpIToR, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. The EDITOR cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 

Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, Orders, etc., made payable to JOHN DOUGLAS, 9 Thistle 
Street, Edinburgh. 

Terms of Subscription :—For the United Kingdom, £1, 6s. per annum; 
the Continent, and America, £1, 12s. 6d.; South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand, £1, 14s. 8d. ; and India and China, 
£1, 19s. Subscriptions payable in advance. 

The London Office of Zhe Scots Observer is at 115 Fleet Street, E.C. ; 
and copies of the Journal may be obtained there, or from D. R. 
DUNCAN, 186 Fleet Street. 

Orders for Zhe Scots Observer will be received by Messrs. W. H. 
SMITH AND SON at all their Bookstalls in England and Wales. 


FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY Act oF DoMmINION PARLIAMENT. 








SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ° ° ° . £332,876 
PAID-UP CAPIT ~ ‘ : ‘ ° . : a 66,249 
RESERVE FUN ; ; ; ; ° 14,383 


A. H. CAMPE ELL, Esq., Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 44 per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 DuKE STREET, EDINBURGH. 





[DErosit SECU RITIES, VALU ABLES, &c., 
WHEN 
GOING TO THE COUNTRY 
In the StronG Room of the 
—y AMERICAN INVESTMENT Co., LIMITED, 
3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Com tite Security—Perfect Privacy—Daily Access. 
Rent oF CoMPARTMENTS—£1 TO £2 PER ANNUM. 


THE PRIMROSE LEAGUE. 
Marquess of Salisbury Havitation. 











The ANNUAL SUMMER MEETING will take place at HOPETOUN on 
Saturday, July 19. Members will drive from Edinburgh, starting from 
the West End of Princes Street at Two o’clock. 

TICKETS, price 2s. each, may be obtained from the Wardens. 
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NO BATH-ROOM OR“CARRIACE EQUIPPED WITHOUT ] 
§ S83 A eee R 0 WL A N D S 











A PURE, FRACRANT, AND 
NON-CRITTY TOOTH 
oe : 0 : POWDER. 
PAVE & WHITENS THE 
Ee Tae -@) TEETH, PREVENTS 
| |3loePEARIL DENTIFRICE for] >] PECAY, AND Gives 
ai ah | \B \Penservive ¢ Beavrirvine Tur] = | DELIGHTFUL FRA. 
ea SE (OE PS ‘ -E E 
E ‘SALISBURY’ AND ‘GLADSTONE’ CORK MATS \ Wi ah a al t Spb MLSy. BREATH. 
(Same as used by Lorp Satispury and Mr. GLapsToNeE) = 2 = Ask for Rowlands’ Odonto, 
Are the Finest Carriage and Bath-Room Mats. of 20 Hatton Garden, 
CAUTION—/nferior Mats being now offered to the Public, please note that each London. 
Mat is branded ‘RANKIN'S CORK MAT.’ 


Of Leading Chemists and Furnishing Houses, or 
WM. RANKIN & SONS, Cork Merchants, Glasgow and Lisbon. 


Pes 
70 Wen 
¢) iB) z 5 
arate? 


x Sizes—12 by 12 to 20 by 45 in 
‘Youe ‘Spe OF ‘SE—soolIg 


_ 


Sold by Chemists, etc., 
2s. 9d. per Box. 
By Post for 3d. extra. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION,  CRAMER’S 
EDINBURGH, 1890. 
THE CELEBRATED BAND OF THE BELCIAN CUIDES NEW BSOUDOIR PIANOFORTES. 


On Monday, 30th June. A Wonderful Instrument for Power and Quality. 
ee Prices in Rosewood or Walnut Cases 28 and 30 Guineas. 
Jury 2. PortTospeLtto CxHorat Society. 
»» 5» AMATEUR OPERA Company. 
+» 5. EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY SFoRTs. | 








Cash Discount 10 per Cent. 


AMUSEMENTS and ENTERTAINMENTS of all kinds in the Extensive RAND and COTTAGE PIANOS, New and Second-hand, 


and Beautifully Laid-out Grounps. by Broadw ; , : >] Sei 
CG ‘ »y Broadwood, Collard, Cramer, Erard, Hagspiel, Ibach, Pleyel, Stein 
Open from 9.30 A.M. to 10 P.M. Admission 1s. (Children 6d.). | way, and others, for cash, or for one, two, or three years hire system. 


S. LEE BAPTY, General Manager. 
BONUS YEAR 1890—ESTABLISHED 1839. | Messrs. J. B. CRAMER & Co., Moorgate Street, July 1888 :— 


ENGLISH AND SCOTTIS LAW LI FE ASSU RANCE | GENTLEMEN,—We hereby appoint you our sot Agents for the City of London 





Signed) S. & P. Erarp & Co. 
ASSOCIATION 


Crarms Pap, £2,750,000. Funps, £1,615,000. > 2D? IPAR@ cyverTr ve ’ 
ECONOMICAL RATES and Non-ForFeiTureE PRIVILEGES. RAM ER S —o ¥ EARS SY eran OF HIRING PIANO- 
‘TENTHS OF PROFITS belong to the Assured FORT ES, armoniums, Church and Chamber Organs, American Organs, 
a NINE-TE} : a — t | Harps, etc., originated by them, has been partly adopted and is advertised by other 
Policies effected during 1890 on the Participating Scale will be entitled to | firms, but is carried out on a thoroughly large and liberal scale only by themselves. 
BONUS at Christmas 18go. 





ANNUITIES granted on favourable Terms. LOANS. . 
we as a. eerie aia ee” | J, B. CRAMER & Co., Regent Street, W., and 46 Moorgate Street, E.C. 


DR. SOULE’S 
Hop BITTERS 


Are the Purest, Cheapest, and Best Bitters ever made. They are compounded from 
Hops, Buchu, Mandrake, and Dandelion.—The oldest, best, and most valuable medicines 
in the world, and contain all the best and most curative properties of all other Bitters, being the 
greatest Blood Purifier, Liver Regulator, and Life and Health Restoring Agent on earth. 
No disease or ill-health can possibly long exist where these Bitters are used, so varied and 
perfect are their operations. 





They give New Life and Vigour to the aged and infirm. To all whose employments 
cause irregularity of the bowels or urinary organs, or who require an Appetizer, Tonic, and 
Mild Stimulant, these Bitters are invaluable, being highly curative, tonic, and stimulating, 
Without Intoxicating. 


No matter what your feelings or symptoms are, what the disease or ailment is, use Dr. 
Soule’s Hop Bitters. Don’t wait until you are sick; but if you only feel bad or miserable, 
use the Bitters at once. It may save your life. Hundreds have been saved by so doing. 
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NOTES 


Amonost other understandings in relation to foreign 
affairs, it seems to be understood that the British public 
may be easily bamboozled by the newspapers. See what 
has happened, mark what is still going on, in the matter 
of these arrangements for glutting the Germans, glorify- 
ing the British, and casting the two peoples into an em- 
brace of mutual love. When it was supposed that our 
Government would not and could not yield on the grand 
point of the African negotiations, Lord Salisbury was told 
by every one of the party journals, and with the finest air 
of patriotic independence, that submission would be in- 
tolerable to the country—The Standard going so far as to 
intimate that it would be ‘ taken as a sign that he had lost 
his head.’ The arrangement having been concluded in 
outline, its particulars (or such as related to Africa alone) 
were allowed to leak out. They included concession 
of the grand point; they offended against all expecta- 
tion; but—but—but suppose that such an agreement 
had actually been come to? There was no certainty; 
the report might be erroneous, and yet——? In this 
dilemma the ‘fence’ was resorted to, as usual; and 
thereon the customary antics with the grave and judicial 
balancing-pole were performed. Two days more, and it 
appeared that the rumoured arrangement had been made ; 
and then? Why then, away goes the pole, down we 
jump from the fence—(on the side where the Foreign 
Secretary was not expected to appear but did)—and 
proclaim that never in the world had British diplomacy 
achieved a more signal triumph! By the exertion of 
patient dexterity rarely surpassed, our Government had 
not only secured for this empire nearly all that belonged 
to it in Africa, but something of importance—(the pro- 
tectorate of Zanzibar)—which was not the German 
Emperor's to give; while at the same time a British 
island in Europe had been judiciously surrendered in 
order that the Germans might not feel their honour 
wounded by the transaction. 


Anp it does not seem to be doubted that the public, 
entirely forgetful of what was preached from the text of 
right, justice, and dignity three weeks ago, will swallow 
this account of the matter like new milk. ‘ But why 
should it not be swallowed,’ some good soul may ask, 
‘since it certainly appears from the German press that 
the other parties to the bargain are gravely dissatisfied 
with it?’ To which the answer is: A part of the game. Is 
what General von Caprivi said about the uses of the press 
forgotten? He warned us only the other day that though 
the Reptile Bureau was to be abolished, it would be 
impossible to deal with foreign affairs successfully without 
using the newspapers. He is now using the newspapers 
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of both countries for two purposes. The German press is 
primed for quotation into British journalism, so that we 
may be persuaded that we really have made a splendid 
bargain in Africa and therefore submit to the cession of 
Heligoland. This one has been well carried out, too; for 
the carefully ‘inspired’ grumblings of the German press 
have been quoted with the greatest industry by British 
editors. The other is connected with the fact—which the 
British editors became aware of rather too late—that the 
negotiations are not complete. Some important ‘ details ’ 
had yet to be settled when the outline was published ; 
and if while the German people grow] at defeat in Africa 
the British rejoice over their victories, will it not be easier 
for Lord Salisbury to yield to pressure in these same 
matters of detail? Of course it will; and that both Lord 
Salisbury and General von Caprivi must know, though it 
does not seem to have occurred to the editors in Britain 
who have been assisting the General to play the German 
game. 





Fripay week in the Commons was mainly occupied with 
the vote for the Metropolitan Police in Committee of 
Supply. Sir William Harcourt—(who was presently to 
achieve another of those dazzling failures of which he 
seems to possess the secret)—brought up the resignation 
of Mr. Monro, and blamed the Home Secretary severely 
for the present state of matters in the police force. Never 
before, said Sir William, had there been such perpetual 
friction between the Home Secretary and the Chief Com- 
missioner. If Mr. Monro was wrong, Mr. Matthews should 
have removed him; if Mr. Matthews was wrong, he should 
have removed himself. Mr. Matthews made a very spirited 
and successful reply to these charges. He denied any 
personal difference with the late Chief Commissioner. The 
Superannuation Bill was the sole cause of quarrel; and in re- 
gard to that he maintained that he had done everythingthat 
consistently with his duty he could to satisfy Mr. Monro’s 
demands. But when it came to Mr. Monro’s treating with 
the Home Office as an independent power, instead of re- 
cognising that he was essentially a subordinate, and to his 
making proposals beyond what even liberality required, 
there was only one way out of the difficulty. Mr. Munro, 
in short, had tendered his resignation on a bill which it 
was for the House of Commons and for no one else to 
settle. Mr. Fowler professed to think Mr. Matthews’ 
explanation unsatisfactory, but hardly any one else did ; 
and it is noteworthy that one or two Radicals expressed 
their approval of the firm stand made by the Home 
Secretary. 





On Monday Prince Albert Victor took his seat in the 
House of Lords as Duke of Clarence and Avondale. In 
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the House of Commons Mr. Smith announced that in 
view of the present state of public business the Govern- 
ment thought it impossible to carry the Local Taxation 
Bill in its entirety ‘without calling on the House to sub- 
mit to sacrifices the Government do not feel themselves 
justified in imposing.’ A certain portion of the new taxation 
has now been allocated to England, and the Government 
proposed still to set aside a further share for Scotland 
and Ireland. The suspension of the issue of new licences 
would also be carried through. But the clauses authoris- 
ing County Councils to buy up existing licences would be 
let drop, and an amendment would be brought forward 
sanctioning the accumulation of the money year by year 
till the whole question was ripe for treatment. The 
spirit in which the Opposition was disposed to receive 
this surrender soon became patent. When Mr. Smith had 
persuaded the House to consent to the appointment of a 
Select Committee to consider the practicability of expedit- 
ing business by taking up dropped bills at the point at 
which they may be abandoned, the committee stage of 
the Local Taxation Bill was resumed. Then the tactics 
of the last weeks were resumed ; there could have been 
no progress but for the application of the closure ; and 
Sir William Harcourt made a perfectly frank declaration 
of uncompromising and unceasing hostility to the bill so 
long as the principle of ‘compensation’ remained in it. 





In the House of Commons on Tuesday Mr. Healy raised 
a very important point, and plunged the Government 
still deeper into difficulties. He desired the Speaker's 
ruling as to whether the proposed ‘ ear-marking’ and 
accumulation of the fund arising from the new taxes 
were constitutional in face of the provision in the Budget 
Bill—(which is now law)—that the money shall be ‘ ap- 
propriated’ in the way that Parliament shall direct ‘by 
any Act passed in the present session. The locking-up 
of the money for an indefinite number of years, Mr. 
Healy submitted, was not ‘appropriation.’ The Speaker, 
while disclaiming all idea of giving a ruling on what was, 
he said, a question of constitutional interpretation rather 
than a point of order, at the same time made no secret 
of his opinion that the Treasury would be running a 
serious risk if it placed the money in anybody’s hands by 
way of investment or the like. Mr. Goschen and Mr. 
Balfour tried to argue that there was nothing in the 
Government proposal inconsistent with the clause in the 
Budget Bill, but the front bench obviously felt the im- 
portance of the question and the gravity of the Speaker's 
view so keenly that at a later stage Mr. Smith announced 
the postponement of the bill till Thursday. | Meanwhile 
Mr. Labouchere had drawn attention to the well-meant 
action of the Northampton magistrates in proclaiming a 
meeting last Sunday for fear of a riot, a course admitted 
to have been beyond their powers; and the remainder of 
the sitting was quietly spent on Mr. Ritchie’s Bill for the 
Better Housing of the Working-classes and the Electoral 
Disabilities Bill. On Wednesday the Directors’ Liability 
Bill was safely steered through committee, an impossible 
amendment of Mr. Healy’s to make it retrospective in its 
action being defeated by a large majority. 





On Thursday night the London Overhead Wires Bill, 
which embodied several objectionable provisions, was re- 
jected by a majority of three votes. On the part of the 
Parnellites and a few of their more active supporters there 
was a return to the new Irish grievance—the ‘shadowing’ 
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of suspects. The attempt to air it was disastrous, however, 
since it not only failed to dislodge Mr. Balfour from his posi- 
tion but elicited some discomfiting references to Tipperary 
outrages. Other matters of more or less importance having 
been disposed of, Mr. Smith submitted an important state- 
ment in reference to future procedure. In compliance 
with the ruling of the Speaker the Government has deter- 
mined to withdraw the part of the Local Taxation Bil] 
relating to the extinction of licences. The clauses ap- 
propriating funds for this purpose and directing their 
application will be let drop—(so that Government is 
actually in possession of a sum of money for which it has 
no present use)—while the arrangement for suspending 
the issue of new licences will only be returned to in the 
absence of opposition. Mr. Gladstone and others endea- 
voured to extract further information from Mr. Smith— who 
intimated that Supply would be taken up next weeh—but 
they were unsuccessful. The Allotments Amendment Bill 
having been read a third time, the House went into com- 
mittee on the Barracks Bill and the Western Australia Con- 
stitution Bill, which, in spite of the irrelevant babble of 
Sir George Campbell and Dr. Tanner, were both advanced 
a stage. 

Tue Committee of the House of Commons which has 
been considering the privileges of the Thames lightermen 
and watermen has pretty well ended its business—and 
with it the monopoly of the lightermen. It is preparing a 
special report to the effect that Watermen’s Hall shall no 
longer be a close corporation but an elective body elected 
by licencees of full age, and that a licencee shall not neces- 
sarily have served an apprenticeship to a member of the 
lightermen’s corporation, but shall be anybody, so to 
say, who might apply for and be granted a licence under 
certain restrictions. The present close corporation does 
not like that at all, and, by means of counsel and other 
representatives, attended the committee the other day 
with the desire of offering further evidence ‘ against 
the throwing open of the river.” The committee, how- 
ever, declined to reopen the case. They will recom- 
mend the Government to introduce a bill next session on 
the lines of their special report. There’s many a slip 
‘twixt report and bill; but yet it does seem as if there 
would soon be an end of a monopoly which has been both 
an offence and an obstruction on the Thames. 


Sir Epwarp Braprorp, Mr. Monro’s successor, is 
evidently a man of vigour and resolve. He has started by 
giving the police force a taste of his quality by prohibiting 
agitation within police offices. By so doing he has shown 
that he is not going to begin his new career by courting 
popularity at the expense of his duty. He is credited 
with great discretion, tact, suavity, and resolution. His 
career in India has been successful ; he has always enjoyed 
the confidence of his superiors and commanded the respect 
of his subordinates ; and there is every reason to believe 
that in the onerous and difficult position which he has had 
the courage to accept at this time, and for which he has 
resigned an important post in the India Office, he will 
continue to prove himself an able public servant. 

Since Prince Bismarck was compelled to hand over the 
reins of German affairs to other hands nothing goes well 
with his country. On this text he goes on preaching to all 
and sundry; and curiosity goes on growing as to when 
he will be fitted with one of his own muzzles. Just now 
he has been joining the ‘ Colonials’ in belittling the im- 
portance of the cession of Heligoland and in exalting the 
value of the ‘concessions’ in East Africa. But the great 
fault of the agreement is that it is not Prince Bismarck’s, 
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It is also stated that he would be willing to re-enter 
public life as a ‘ National Liberal ’ and representative in 
the Reichstag of one of the electoral districts of Berlin, 
vacated by Dr. Miquel’s acceptance of the portfolio of 
Finance. As a Liberal delegate and running in party 
harness he will be a profoundly interesting sight. 





As a guide to opinion on the Western Australia Bill 
an official paper has been printed showing the population 
and the area of other Australasian Colonies when they 
obtained responsible government. None comes up to 
Western Australia in size ; and only Queensland can fairly 
be compared to it in respect of paucity of population, It is 
true that New South Wales in its undivided state is reckoned 
to have contained eleven hundred and forty-two millions of 
acres ; but the estimate includes vast and—(at the time of 
the proclamation of responsible government in 1855)—un- 
determined tracts that have since gone to form the colonies 
of South Australia and Queensland ; and the population 
at the time was not forty thousand, as in Western Aus- 
tralia, but two hundred and seventy-seven thousand. 
South Australia was formed into a self-governing colony 
less than a year later, and Queensland in 1859. But 
their combined extent is only about equal to that of 
Western Australia, while the combined number of inhabi- 
tants was several times as great as that of the community 
which is now supposed to be ripe for self-government 
and the control of a vast expanse of empty territory. 
New Zealand, according to an estimate in 1854, had only 
32,554 inhabitants when she received the management of 
her affairs ; but these figures indicate a population seven 
times as dense in proportion to area as Western Aus- 
tralia can boast. 


Tue strike epidemic is said to threaten two bodies of 
men in London, who ought to be of all others the most 
orderly and law-abiding—the Police and the Fire Brigade. 
At present it is no more than ‘ agitation,’ but the agitation 
if not carefully mancuvred and firmly disciplined may 
very quickly go further. With both sets of men the 
question is one of ‘increased pay and an improved super- 
annuation scheme.’ Of the police claim we have already 
spoken. That of the firemen disposes to a more patient 
hearing. First of all, the firemen, being without excep- 
tion old sailors of Her Majesty's navy, are men not easily 
provoked out of their own sense of discipline and docility; 
and, secondly, it is notorious that the Brigade has long 
been under-manned and over-worked. ‘The Brigade is 
now preparing the plea that it is under-paid, and it very 
probably is; and it is formulating—it has not yet for- 
mulated—certain demands for presentation to its chief 
officer. That is so far completely proper and orderly. 
There is, however, a disquieting sentence in current re- 
ports to the effect that the men, if they do not at once get 
what they ask for, ‘are strongly in favour of agitation.’ 
That is a pity; for the men will get nothing by it but 
damage to their reputation. It would be better to hear 
that they feel secure that the authority will give careful 
heed to the plea. 


‘ AusTRALIAN FepERATION ’ has made its first appearance 
as a tangible reality in the portentous shape of a Labour 
War. While the Colonial Governments and politicians are 
exchanging views without making much visible approach 
towards union, the representatives of labour and of capital 
have been forming themselves into opposing camps, em- 
bracing the whole continent, and waging deadly battle. 
The first struggle arose over the question whether the 
owners of the Broken Hill mines should become the col- 
lectors of fhe union levies and arrears ; and it resulted in 
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the proprietors having to submit. A second and yet more 
significant trial of strength is proceeding in the sheep- 
ranges of Queensland, arising over the subject of shearers’ 
wages. The squatters of Youdaryan held out against the 
terms imposed by the Queensland union, and cut their 
fleeces with non-union hands. Orders were sent forth to 
‘boycott’ the Youdaryan wool. Every labour centre in 
Australia was summoned to assist; and we are told that 
even the London dockmen were advised to co-operate 
should the boycotted wool ever get so far. It managed 
to struggle down to Brisbane and one hundred and twenty 
bales of it got into the hands of the agents of the British 
India Company for shipment in the steamer Jumna. There, 
however, it was stopped; and by latest accounts the 
outcome of the quarrel promises to be another victory for 
combined Australian labour, which would thus control 
not only the rate of wages but every movement of the 
trade. 


Wuat was, perhaps, the most interesting and impor- 
tant jury trial that has taken place in the Court of Session 
for the last twenty years began on Wednesday week and 
only terminated on Tuesday at nine o'clock. Sir Douglas 
Stewart granted a missive to Mr. Kennedy of New York 
on the 19th September 1888, by which he agreed to sell 
the estate of Murtly—one of the finest in Scotland—to 
that gentleman for a certain sum ‘subject to the ratifica- 
tion of the Court.’ The House of Lords decided some 
weeks ago that under that document Sir Douglas was 
bound not merely to sell in accordance with the provisions 
of the Entail Act of 1882 (which would have permitted 
the next heir of entail to step in if he pleased and compel 
the estate to be put up to public auction) but to sell abso- 
lutely and unconditionally to Mr. Kennedy at the price 
named in the written offer. Sir Douglas accordingly, 
beaten on the construction of the missive, raised an action 
to reduce the contract on the grounds, (1) that he was 
facile and had been deceived by Mr. Kennedy’s agent, and 
(2) that he had been under essential error induced by 
Mr. Kennedy’s agent. 

Tue array of counsel on both sides was probably the 
bravest that the Scots bar could show ; and the experience 
of the six days’ trial makes us inclined to doubt if in any 
court in any country in the world the case could have been 
conducted in a more masterly manner. Mr. Asher’s exami- 
nation of Mr. Jamieson as a hostile witness is as little likely 
to be forgotten by those who were present as the Dean of 
Faculty’s cross-examination of Mr. Glendinning is likely to 
escape the recollection of Mr. Glendinning himself. The 
Lord Advocate was unable to address the jury for the 
defender ; but though he might have been more eloquent, 
he could scarce have put his case more clearly, more 
pointedly, or more forcibly than Mr. Graham Murray. 
The verdict for the pursuer, returned by an unanimous 
jury, was generally expected, for though both sides had 
a plausible case, there was more in Sir Douglas's of 
what (legitimate enough) commands the attention of a 
jury than in his opponent's. If the jury erred, they erred 
to our thinking on the safe side. The case will be found 
well worth the serious attention of the whole legal pro- 
fession, and in any view it was a famous fight and (for the 


pursuer and his advisers) a famous victory. 

Tue prospectus has been issued of Sequah (Limited), a 
company with a capital of £300,000, divided into £100,000 
ten per cent. preference shares of £1 each, and 200,000 
ordinary shares of like amount. The list of applications 
will be closed on Tuesday the Ist prox. for both London 


and the country. 
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SOME PLAIN WORDS. 


HE political events of the last fortnight will put a 
broad black mark upon the history of the time. 
That at any rate will not be doubted by those who 
truly believe that confusion in the Unionist party and 
the hoisting of the Parnellite-Gladstonians into power 
would be a national disaster. Not that the disorders 
into which the Unionists have been thrown are irreme- 
diable or that the Gladstonians have the future before 
them as securely as they believe. But as to the one, 
it would be absurd to deny that the party suffers 
deeply for the blindness of its chiefs, since nothing in 
this world is more obvious; while as to the other, the 
Gladstonians have gained, and will gain greatly, not 
only through the extraordinary mismanagement of the 
House of Commons leadership but by the Heligoland 
humiliation. It may be that this latter misfortune 
could not be helped. There is some uncertainty about 
that ; for in Great Britain Heaven and the Marquis 
of Salisbury alone know how we stand in relation to 
the Continental Powers. But whether it could be 
helped or not, this portentous stroke will have its effect 
upon an ignorant and proud people—not a fortunate 
effect for those through whom it has been delivered. As 
for the other misfortune, there is nothing about it to 
obscure the fact that it is plain muddling, and all the 
‘very own’ of a Conservative Government. No doubt 
it is a Conservative Government with a partner; and 
it would be a very great injustice to the Cabinet if 
we forgot that in all its goings and comings it is pretty 
much at the mercy of a small band of politicians 
allied but unattached, dissentient from Conservatism 
as well as from Gladstonianism, and sincerely incap- 
able of comprehending why their ideas and wishes 
should not control the whole governmental machine. 
That was always a distraction, and is destined to be- 
come yet more so perhaps. But the Government has 
long been well aware of the conditions under which it 
worked, and therefore should have known how to keep 
clear of legislative projects that were likely to make 
those conditions wholly unmanageable. Yet the intro- 
duction of ‘the Licensing Clauses’ would have been 
pardonable enough. We repeat that when those clauses 
with all that they implied came before the House of 
Commons, the Gladstonians themselves had no idea of 
the tremendous use that could be made of their per- 
fectly reasonable and just provisions. But when the 
Temperance fanatic was well roused, the Government 
should have seen at once what its own position was 
likely to be before long. It is from this point that the 
inexcusable blundering begins; and if a strong, single- 
minded, patient, and loyal party may be allowed to 
complain of its chiefs under any circumstances, it should 
be said that a greater variety of accumulative mistake 
has never been committed on the front bench of the 
House of Commons in a similar space of time. When 
we approach the closing scene it is as if poppy, man- 
dragora, or some drug of the kind must come into the 
explanation of it, or (fore heaven!) as if some expert 
Irish hypnotiser had got at the Ministers. The collapse 
at the sound of Mr. Healy’s voice—when he invoked 
the Speaker to advise the Government of what they 
certainly ought not to have overlooked—was like the 
crowning horror of a bad dream. 
There is the undisguisable truth of the matter ; and 
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nothing remains but to pay as little as possible for the 
blundering of our leaders. Pay we must, of course: in 
credit, in the reproach of a barren session, in an accumu- 
lation of difficult and hazardous measures for next year, 


in the jeering of our opponents, in the desertion of 


some of our friends. But though no man and no 
Government can waive away misfortune, there need be 
no more mistakes, and there could be none more seri- 
ous than to drop into despondency or to seek to mend 
the past by heroic processes. ‘The Government de- 
serves blame, and should not escape the blame it de- 
serves. But if our leaders be capable of erring they 
are no self-seekers, no traffickers for place ; they are 
honest men honestly engaged in keeping the wand of 
authority out of the hands of quite another-guess 
sort of patriots, and they must be supported. As 
regards the immediate present the course the Govern- 
ment has decided to take in consequence of ‘Tuesday 
night’s disaster is sensible and business-like. For the 
future its plan of action seems to us clear enough. No 
sensational changes, no going out of one person and 
no coming in of another: Mr. Smith is not to retreat 


before Mr. Healy, nor Mr. Goschen before the pack of 


renegades from Liberalism who detest him as an ever- 


present reproach to their own want of will or lack of 


principle. Letting drop that licensing business alto- 
gether, the Government will choose no business apart 
from Supply that affords a promising ground for conten- 
tion and obstruction ; with a view to closing the session 


by the end of August. Unhappily, there is plenty of 


business beyond the range of choice to employ nearly 
the whole of the interval. Supply itself can be made 
to occupy many days. ‘The police agitation and Mr. 
Matthews’ Police Bill are an inviting theme. ‘The 
Western Australia Bill has to be disposed of. The 
Anglo-German Convention, or rather the trafficking away 
of Heligoland, has to be presented for sanction : a busi- 
ness which should be left to Sir James Fergusson and 


as many Gladstonians as will consent, with the help of 


Sir W. Marriott, to form a House for the purpose. An 
entirely new and necessary piece of business is the in- 
troduction of a bill to dispose of the money (already in 
course of collection) which was to have been spent in 
reducing the number of public-houses by buying out 
licences; and unless Mr. Gladstone will agree with 
Government on a method of disposal, and procure the 
acquiescence of his followers, any number of days may 
be spent upon a studied variety of plans for appropriat- 
ing the derelict cash. he Tithes Bill? Why, let the 
Tithes Bill go too, unless there be a fair chance of get- 
ting through with a measure which would be a terrible 
addition to the work of next session. Steady, prosy 
concentration on necessary business and little else—that 
should be the resolve of Ministers. For the rest, their 
divagations into error have brought us within view of 
a Gladstonian triumph, and if that do not put the 
party together and invigorate the wits of its leaders, 
the leaders are lost and the party wanders. 


‘THE PITY OF IT.’ 
HE disputes between the British and German 
_ Governments, now supposed to be settled, origi- 
nated in competition for trade advantages in Africa. 
Mainly through the extreme urgency of the German 
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Emperor, they have been so managed as to disturb the 
whole of Europe, and to embitter animosity against 
both ourselves and the Germans without drawing the 
two nations any closer together. No doubt we read 
here and there that the agreement between the two 
Governments has ‘cemented the friendship of the 
peoples °; but there is no explanation of the statement 
but ignorance complete and the wish that is father to 
the thought. It must be supposed that the high 
negotiators of the Convention did hope that it would 
draw the two peoples into closer amity. Unless the 
jlans of the German Emperor be generally misunder- 
stood he could hardly have wished for a contrary result ; 
while Lord Salisbury’s solicitude on that score must 
have been considerable. But these great personages 
live and move at lofty heights, which they love to make 
solitary. Up there they know little or nothing of the 
popular feeling and opinion which yet they have to 
work with and cannot always work upon. It is an 
ignorance that has strangely deepened of late, but there 
has been no such illustration of it yet as the belief 
(which must be inferred) that the Salisbury-Caprivi 
understanding naturally enlists British and Germans in 
a more affectionate friendship. Whatever shape the 
agreement may ultimately take, that consequence will 
not ensue. It is impossible. The Germans have reason 
enough to be satisfied, no doubt ; and yet reports come 
pouring in to the effect that they are morosely disap- 
pointed. So much the worse for the friendship ; so 
much the worse, be the German dissatisfaction feigned 
in order to soothe our own or to cover fresh de- 
mands, or be it genuine and a sign that the Ger- 
mans really think themselves culpably moderate in 
not having exacted more. What they have exacted 
we know; and that alone is enough to do for the 
friendship at present, so far as the people of this 
country is concerned. It is right to do all that can be 
done to preserve the union. No effort should be 
spared, or none that can be honourably used, to keep 
that party out of office which has been so immoderately 
served by the authors of the African agreement. But 
graceless means that are also useless are better left alone. 


‘ 


These exclamations over our ‘ gains’ in Africa, these 
vauntings about a ‘ concession * here and a * concession” 
there, are of no use for that purpose or any other. A 
much less intelligent people than the British could 
understand that there has been no ‘ giving, no ‘ con- 
ceding; and that it is impossible to use the words sin- 
cerely unless they signify that in Africa we have an 
over-lord whose permission is necessary before we can 
call our own our own. As a matter of fact that 
assumption did appear in the whole frange of the 
German claims ; official persons and Government news- 
papers at home do bow to the assumption when they 
talk of ‘concessions’ where no German foot ever trod till 
British discovery, enterprise, and occupation had made 
the country known ; and therefore the people of Great 
Britain are to admire those British officials more than 
ever, and to rush into friendlier feelings for that foreign 
Government! What is the likelihood that they will do 
so? And is that likelihood enhanced upon discovery 
that the foreign Government demands and receives for 
those lordly ‘ concessions’ a price not only in Africa but 
in Europe—Heligoland, and down with the British flag 
there ? 
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The calculations of the German Emperor and the 
British Foreign Secretary are of course unknown, but 
this much is certain: a worse mistake was never com- 
mitted if these personages wish to see the two nations 
in closer harmony, and if both fear the consequences 
of Mr. Gladstone’s return to office. What ought or 
ought not to be is idle matter for discussion in face of 
what is and must be. Nothing will persuade the people 
of this island that the African ‘ concessions’ and the 
demand for Heligoland should endear the Germans to 


us and command our lasting friendship. Neither is it 


possible to convince them that a Minister who consents 
to haul down the flag anywhere upon a bargain of this 
sort has the right spirit in him. Or inasmuch as it is 
suspected that he submitted under menace (not a thing 
unknown in our relations with Germany) matters are 
little mended either for the Government or our bustling 
ally. Both, therefore, have done a good stroke of 
business for an equally-abhorred Gladstonite party ; 
and this at a moment when other circumstances have 
given that party, for the first time, a not unreasonable 
hope of returning to power. This result does not strike 
us’as testifying much to the statesmanship of either of 
the negotiants. 

It must be remembered that we are now talking of 
the effect of this agreement on the public mind and on 
the actual course of affairs. Therefore we must take 
account of the excitement it has created in France. Till 
that clamour arose there was no suspicion of more than 
a kind of private difference between us and Germany. 
But whosoever was displeased with the agreement before 
is now supplied with additional reasons for discontent, 
and grave ones too. Not only does he see more and 
more clearly how much the protectorate of Zanzibar 
was in the gift of Germany, but he is led to reflect that 
the same reasons which compel her to demand _posses- 
sion of an island off her own shores in one region will 
presently oblige her to do the same thing in another. 
Like Heligoland, Zanzibar lies off a German coast 
coast to be made German absolutely by the terms of the 





a 


Convention, and not merely occupied for commercial 
purposes. That, however, is a comparatively trifling 
consideration at the moment. More cogent is the fact 
that in giving Heligoland to the Germans—(which 
they describe as a bargain we ought to be thankful for) 
—we inflict damage and exasperation on the French. 
There is no doubt about the irritation at any rate ; 
nor even that both French and Germans believe that 
the cession of Heligoland will prove a grave disadvan- 
tage to our next-door neighbours in time of war. It 
follows that this graceless bargain lands us in European 
difficulties at once ; difficulties none the less annoying 
because they ought to have been foreseen and were not. 
Or is it that there was really no lapse of foresight, and 
that the Germans are to help us in getting out of the 
Newfoundland troubies ? That is not likely either, for 
it would signify war. It appears, then, that as one of 
the advantages of handing over a British island to Ger- 
many we convince the French that we are active in 
their enemy’s support, and we thereby inflame their hos- 
tility yet more just when our helpless troubles with 
them in Newfoundland have become most acute. Egypt, 
too. No doubt the Zanzibar-Protectorate question 
which France has raised will be settled amicably ; but 
not without indemnifications in the Mediterranean or 
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elsewhere that will cost something. But after this, 
no French Government will dare to make things more 
pleasant for us in Newfoundland waters so long as Lord 
Salisbury is in office ; on the contrary, it will be ex- 
pected to sharpen the annoyance and the danger by 
way of punishment. 

Thinking and seeing all this, it is impossible that 
the people of this country should delight in the Anglo- 
German Convention—impossible that they should see 
in it any reason to be proud of British diplomacy, or 
that they should be reliant on German friendship. The 
day is to come when the British flag will be pulled down 
on that little North Sea island—(where it really does 
signify nothing but peace)—and when, to use the lan- 
guage of a Liberal Unionist journal, ‘two thousand 
British subjects will be included in the fauna sold to a 
foreign despot... When it does come, Lord Salisbury 
may depend upon it that it will be no day of rejoicing 
for him or for the noble party that is so poorly led ; 
while, if the Germans have any real desire for the good- 
will of this country, they will learn that they have gone 
the wrong way to get it. Humiliation does not operate 
in Britain yet asa means of procuring subserviency. The 
experiment is premature. 





PAINT IN DISTRESS. 
HE Trustees of the National Gallery have had 
we hoped of them—the good sense to refuse the 
proffered ‘Tate Collection, and the good taste to ground 
their action on the score of want of room. The news is 
the best news possible—for the nation, the Old Masters, 
and those luminaries of the modern British School of 





as 


whose achievement the aforesaid Tate Collection is 
composed ; and as the nation has still cause to regard 
its chief gallery with as just a pride as ever, while 
the Old Masters need no longer fear the necessity of 
rubbing shoulders with Academicians and their kind 
and the modern British have escaped that horrid ordeal 
(of comparison with better men) with which they were 
menaced, there would seem to be matter for congratu- 
lation all round. But it’s a good wind that blows ill to 
nobody; and Mr. Tate is still suffering and still mal- 
content. He has made up his mind to enrich the nation 
with his pictures, and as the nation has declined his 
bounty at one door he has lost no time in knocking 
(pictures and all) at another. In other words, he 
has written to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
has repeated his offer on the following conditions. 
First, ‘a suitable and separate gallery shall be erected, 
or an existing one prepared for their reception, which 
‘shall have previously met with his approval’; and 
second, that the Lords of the Treasury shall under- 
take ‘ to complete the same by the 30th of June 1890. 
Failing which—well, failing which it seems probable 
that he will have no choice but to bequeathe instead of 
‘donating’ his collection, and therewith the money to 
build and endow that ‘suitable and separate’ edifice he 
seems persuaded is its due. 

Mr. Goschen has done his best, it seems, to make 
things easy; but it is like enough that the Tate Collection 
—with its ‘four by Millais, three each by Orchardson, 
Hook, and Riviere, and others by Linnell, Waterhouse, 
Tadema, Landseer, Gow, Davis’—(‘ Heavens! what a 
crew !’)—‘ Forbes, and Miss Thompson (Lady Butler)’— 
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will not be housed at the cost of the Imperial Ex- 
chequer within the limits attached by the would-be 
giver to his menaced gift. But even so the endow- 
ment remains in suspension, with Mr. Tate undaunted 
and undefeated as before. If Mr. Goschen will none of 
Mr. Tate and as little of the Tate Collection for them- 
selves, then so much the worse for Mr. Goschen : for the 
next demand is for ‘a British Luxembourg, or rather 
a * National Gallery of British Art, whose function it 
shall be to furnish as ‘ complete as possible’ a ‘ repre- 
sentation of the arts of painting, sculpture, etc., as at 
present practised in Great Britain and Ireland. The 
idea, it is fair to note, has been this some time in the 
air: Sir J. Robinson has pointed out that such an 
establishment might well be lodged in the ruining halls 
of Kensington Palace ; and at least one print—a print 
whose treatment of British art is characterised by a 
pleasing combination of bleating sentiment and the 
finest commercialism—has long been insisting on the 
right of the modern painting Briton to fuller recog- 
nition and a nobler type of reward; so that Mr. 
Tate is less original in the further statement of his 
case than on first consideration is apparent. Still 
it is vastly to has credit as an enthusiast (however it 
affect him as a connoisseur) that he takes the question 
—(the Tate Collection no doubt aiding)—as seriously 
as may be, and has already furnished the ‘Treasury 
with the draft of a scheme by which it is provided 
that the National Gallery people—(having shown 
how little qualified they are to appraise the merits 
of the Tate Collection)—shall have nothing to do 
with the administration of the proposed establish- 
ment. ‘That, indeed, is to be the work of a special 
department—partly composed, in spite of Mr. 'Tate’s 
proviso to the contrary, of eminent picture-dealers, 
and partly of distinguished picture-makers ; and it is 
further suggested that South Kensington, the Chantrey 
Gallery, all the manifestations of modern British paint- 
ing, sculpture, engraving, and so forth, shall be com- 
bined in this heroic foundation, and—(the Tate Colicc- 
tion in the van)—shall sweep the foreigner, whether 
French or Dutch, whether Cock-Eyed Primitive from 
Siena or Twinkling Impressionist from Tite Street, from 
these all-too hospitable shores. 

There is much to be said for Mr. ‘Tate and _ his 
proposed apotheosis of the strictly British Muse. 
Indeed, they are few, we trust, who do not thrill to the 
prospect thus unfolded of an inviolable Parish-Pump 
safe-girdled by an inviolable Tate ; and they are still 
fewer who will not rise up and call him blessed for 
what The St. James's—(The St. James's, which ought 
to know better and is already calling for an endow- 
ment of £10,000 a year to keep the Tate Collec- 
tion going !)—gracefully describes as ‘a most hand- 
some offer. But is it not to be deplored—deplored 
on all manner of grounds—that Mr. Tate has again 
been knocking at the wrong door and appealing to 
the wrong set of interests? Plainly the parties to 
be consulted in the present case are not Mr. Goschen 
and the nation but the painters who produce and 
the picture-dealers who put off those wares of whose 
unchanging value and abiding charm Mr. 'Tate—(who 
has backed his opinion like a man)—is so firmly con- 
vinced. In none of the arts is contemporary popu- 
larity a proof of excellence ; or Mr. Lewis Morris were 
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a real poet and Mr. E. Burne Jones were a better 
painter than Corot. But it is beyond doubt that popu- 
larity is a good commercial quantity in all the arts; 
and it is also beyond a doubt that the men to make 
the best of it are the men depending on it most. It is 
a fact (for instance) that the Tate Collection (say) is 
the property of the nation, and is exhibited in a special 
and peculiar gallery ; it is a fact that the Tate Collec- 
tion comprehends no less than ‘ three by Riviere’ (say) ; 
it is a fact that these are facts which enhance the market 
value of things by Riviere (say) in a very appreciable 
degree ; and it is at least a plausible inference that 
the purveyors of Rivieres (say) are very much more 
interested in seeing the Tate Collection erected into a 
national foundation than the smiling but evasive 
official persons of whom poor Mr. Tate is at present 
seeking consolation. 

What is wanted is a picture-dealer and a man of 
genius. Now Mr. Agnew is a picture-dealer, and Mr. 
Gladstone is a man of genius; Mr. Gladstone has 
drunk in all he knows of art at the lips of Mr. Agnew, 
and Mr. Agnew is at present as solid a vote as Mr. 
Gladstone may command. ‘The moral is plain. While 
Mr. Agnew remains uninterested Mr. Tate's ‘ most 
handsome offer is in vain. 


‘ASK A PLICEMAN. 


‘JF you want to know the time, said a popular song 

which has not been extinct many months—(though 
many enough for several echoes of it to have already 
found their way into the volumes of Punch)—‘ ask a 
pliceman.” In the prolonged period of dulness in the 
matter of popular songs which ensued upon the de- 
cease of the last really great success, Two Lovely Black 
Eyes, and which has not yet closed, Ask a P'liceman 
was perhaps the best known ditty of its day. It would 
be agreeable to pretend to believe that its popularity 
was due to the appropriateness of the sentiment to a 
state of mind highly prevalent among Her Majesty's 
subjects; but there is no ground for so believing, ex- 
cept the fact that the song had no tune in particular. 
Nevertheless the words were and are apt enough to 
many aspects of life nowadays, and will serve as a 
method of indicating the state of mind in question, and 
as an occasion of pointing out some of the dangers to 
which we are exposed by it. 

The tendency to consult a policeman, or somebody 
else, if you want to know the time, or anything else, or 
to have anything done for you, has grown—naturally 
enough—with the growth of population and what is 
called civilisation. What is called civilisation—that 
is, what most people mean when they talk about civili- 


sation—is mostly either mechanical or other ways of 


getting something done for you. Do you want to go 
to Carlisle? You do not set out on foot, nor do you 
buy a horse and a bag of oats and yourself steer for that 
ancient city. You hand yourself over body and soul to 


a porter, who is in the eye of philosophy a kind of 


policeman, and who sometimes is actually a constable 
in the service of the railway company. He shuts you 
up in a box which he says will go to Carlisle. You 
accept his statements without question, and occupy 
yourself according to taste until the box arrives at a 
place which you are informed is Carlisle. And so it 
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turns out to be. You have in fact been taken to 
Carlisle by a vast and exceedingly elaborate human 
organisation and by the use of very intricate con- 
trivances. You do not in the least understand either 
one or the other, and if anything had gone wrong 
you would practically have been as helpless as a 
three-years’ child, and far your wisest course would 
have been to sit still and wait for some sort of 
policeman to come and tell you what to do. In 
the same way, suppose you want your boots blacked. 
Do you get blacking and a brush, and scrub them 
yourself ? Nota bit of it. You ring a bell, or shout, 
or otherwise attract attention, and when you have at- 
tracted it you say, ‘I want my boots blacked, and 
blacked they somehow get to be. You have asked a 
policeman. A large and increasing number of persons 
ask a policeman whenever they want to cross the street. 
Almost everybody asks a policeman when he wants a 
murderer killed or a thief sent to gaol. 

Of course there are great advantages in civilisation. 
To a well-regulated mind it is a subject for triumph 
and joy that one has never in one’s life made a bed, 
swept the front doorsteps, cooked anything (except at 
school or for fun), or done any other of a thousand 
humble and disagreeable things that have to be done 
every day to enable one to enjoy life. Also one may 
not unreasonably hope to go through the residue of 
one’s life without doing them, and that also is a blessing 
upon which—(as upon freedom from various sorts of 
pain and inconvenience)—it would be wise to congratu- 
late ourselves much oftener than we do. But although 
this extreme and continual dependence upon other 
people for every kind of thing is, properly considered, 
a delightful privilege, it necessarily produces people 
capable of getting into frightful scrapes through in- 
competence to do this or that. It must be observed 
that these reflections are if anything rather more true 
of the poor than of the rich. | Everybody who works 
with his hands can do something, but it is usually a 
thing perfectly useless unless ever so many other people 
be doing a variety of perfectly different things. The 
printer generally does not know how to feed himself or 
clothe himself, nor can the shoemaker manage the 
electric light by which he plies his lofty trade and 
studies his National Reformer. ‘The railway signalman 
could no more make a coat than he could make a bank- 
rupt. Everybody asks a policeman for everything out 
of his own particular line of activity. 

All this has come to be so much a matter of course 
that no one observes it, and it is frequently forgotten 
by thoughtless persons that policemen are political 
(and military) institutions and not works of Nature. 
Everybody knows that there are no policemen in the 
forests where pigmies live. They forget that by nature 
policemen are just as rare in every town in the British 
Islands. If there were no policemen (in the figurative 
sense) anywhere to ask about anything, we should all 
be seriously incommoded in almost everything we do. 
From a merely social point of view it is probably to be 
regretted that there is not going to be a strike among 
the Metropolitan (actual) Police. If there were, and if all 
the provincial police would only strike at the same time, 
and if the strike lasted for three or four days, it would 
do a vast deal of good to a great many people and 
give them a far better comprehension of the life they 
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habitually lead, of its intricacy, and of the importance of 
keeping it going, than anything else could. If every 
one had for a short time to protect his life, his family, 
and his property, ferret out the time and whatever else 
he wanted to know, and generally find himself in food, 
lodging, and entertainment as best he could without 
any help from persons appointed to help hin, it would 
give a greater blow to modern Radicalism than modern 
Radicalism is (unfortunately !) at all likely to get. 





SQUALOR BY THE SEA. 


gee and steamboat competition in the 

Valley and the Firth of Clyde was never so 
keen and so profitable to the Saturday afternoon public 
as now ; for among its triumphs is one described on all 
the railway hoardings in the West as ‘ From Glasgow to 
Arran in 90 Minutes.” The sound is legendary ; but 
the thing is an appalling truth, as he shall discover 
to his cost that ventures to contrast the propriety of 
Nature with the hideousness of man on a Clyde steamer. 
The Saturday-Afternooner is whisked from Glasgow to 
the Ayrshire coast by one or other of two railway com- 
panies fighting for his body like rival *bus-conductors at 
Charing Cross ; and thence he is carried in a few minutes 
to Arran in a well-appointed steamer filled with what 
the ubiquitous Glasgow cad—(or ‘chappie’)—persists in 
styling ‘all the comforts of the Saltmarket’: to wit, 
ham sandwiches, stale buns, and aromatic fusel-oil. 
Plainly, therefore, it is impossible to save Arran from 
the cheap-tripper. Indeed, but for one considera- 
tion Arran would go the way of Rothesay, which is 
simply a seaside outpost of Glasgow respectability : 
in all its flaunting ‘dressiness, in all its ecclesias- 
tico-political combativeness and immense ennui, in all 
the horrors of an accent which is vulgarity made vocal. 
Nay, it might even go the way of Millport—‘ one of 
the quietest (as well as prettiest) nooks in all the West’ 
but for a series of misfortunes which has made it the 
‘howff’ of that underbred wealth which takes in happi- 
ness by the gill, and exults in the fact that the resort 
it has vulgarised beyond redemption ‘ contains a seat of 
the Earl of Glasgow, a beautifully-steepled Episcopalian 
church and college, built after designs by Butterfield, 
and several other places of worship. 

But that unique consideration is formidable exceed- 
ingly. The Duke of Hamilton obstinately declines to 
make a fortune by selling Arran to a Limited Liability 
Company. He cannot prevent the deposition at Brodick 
‘of the ninety minutes” excursionist ; but he declines to 
desecrate his property with villas in the manner of his 
neighbour's the Marquis of Bute. Arran, incomparably 
the finest Scottish island—a stray fragment of the wildest 
Highlands set in a sometimes silver sea—is within an 
hour and a half of a barbarous plutocracy ; it ‘ consists, 
through its northern half, chiefly of ragged, romantic, 
lofty mountains, intersected by deep, wild, grandly pic- 
turesque glens, it ‘exhibits throughout most of its 
southern half a rolling hilly surface, with many summits 
of from 500 to 1000 feet of altitude above sea-level, it 
‘ abounds in striking landscapes both close and distant in 
almost every variety of character, it ‘ presents such diver- 
sions and super-positions of rocks as constitute a vast 
natural museum of geology,’ it ‘is traversed all round 
its sea-board, mostly near the shore, by a carriage-road 
commanding a large proportion of its scenery’; and the 
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one effect of all these qualities is that it * has places on 
its east coast—Brodick and Lamlash—where vehicles 
‘an be got for hire’! What that means is simply that, 
in spite of Glen Rosa, Goatfell, and the savage grandeur 
of Glen Sannox, the island is the most squalid seaside 
place in Scotland. Yes, ‘squalid’ is the word. It was 
‘ primitive > once, before summer visitors had effected a 
lodgment in Brodick and Lamlash and Whiting Bay 
—that Whiting Bay which in a year or two English 
But 
not even the Duke of Hamilton is omnipotent; and 
he has only succeeded in preventing strangers from 


enterprise would transform into an Eastbourne. 


establishing themselves in Arran in large numbers or 
in any comfort. The consequence is that the most 
of such houses in Arran as are available for intruders 
are dismal dens, in some of which you have to shave 
through a skylight and partly sleep in the freedom of 
the open air. Yet there is a passion for the place, espe- 
cially since the most sordid murder of the last half- 
century was done there ; every cubic inch is lettable ; 
families are packed like herrings in a barrel or ‘ hokey- 
pokey * makers in a London slum; and this is declared 
delightful, because ‘the air is the most bracing in the 
whole Firth of Clyde, and because, although the rain it 
raineth (very nearly) every day, the view from Goatfell 
is ‘simply superb. Now, crowding produces a squalor 
of its own; and in Arran the squalor of the city is 
added to that other squalor which in Scotland is part 
of village life. But of the variegated, many-scented 
results thereof—those accumulations (to call them by 
no sweeter name) which make the populous places of 
the island a combination of midden and ashpit and 
sporadic sewer—the less said here the better. 

It is impossible not to sympathise with the Duke 
of Hamilton and his advisers in their determination not 
to lower Arran—(however bevisitored and bemerded) 
—to the level of Dunoon, Rothesay, Millport. But in 
the interests of art and decency, could not some com- 
promise be achieved between absolute resistance and 
unconditional surrender ? ‘The question cannot be asked 
too soon ; for though ‘ No surrender’ may be the device 
of the present owner, it does not follow that his suc- 
cessor will be also undaunted beyond purchase. Even 
in the course of the present generation some English 
dukes have been confronted with the same problem as 
that which has vexed His Grace of Hamilton; and at 
least one of them has solved it triumphantly. He did 
not say ‘No’ to the speculative builders and their 
clients: he let them have their will to a certain extent 
and according toa plan of his own,which, he being a man 
of taste, was not a brutal vulgarism in stone and lime ; 
and the result is one of the most popular and picturesque 
seaside places in the South of England. Might not the 
Lord of Arran do likewise? What is to prevent him 
from laying out a few yards of his coast—say Whiting 
Bay—atter a method that should shame the ordinary 
Scottish watering-place out of that squalor which passes 





muster for easy comfort and that gilded folly which 
does duty for ornament ? 


A SHORT WAY WITH CRIMINALS. 


E have been told of late that crime is a psycho- 
logical necessity ; and this is merely a state- 

ment in the pedant’s terms of the old ditton that ‘A 
man born to be hanged will never be drowned.’ The 
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lust of blood and the love of plunder are no doubt 
forms of malignant disease, but there is no reason why 
in our pity for the individual we should forget our 
duty to the State. We should rather congratulate our- 
selves that for these maladies at least those will always 
be specific cures: so long at least as the sentimentalist 
will spare us gallows and hulks. 

Let us hope that that will be long ; for in truth M. 
Macé’s Mon Musée Criminel (Paris: Charpentier) 
anything but pleasant reading. His plain, unvarnished 
tale of villainies has an effect upon the nerves which 
the ‘realistic artist, with all his ingenuity, is never 
likely to produce. But for all its gruesomeness the 
book is well worth study, for it does much to eluci- 
date the genesis and development of crime. It is 
embellished—as were the Books of Beauty—with ‘ ap- 
propriate cuts, and contains the photographs of many 
abominations male and female. ‘To compare these re- 
volting physiognomies is to be straightway convinced 
of the existence of a distinct criminal type. An ex- 
pert who has observed the lineaments of murderers 
and thieves should have little difficulty in picking his 
man though he were clad in cleric: ul broad-cloth or 
talking Ruskinism at an Art Congress. There is a 
hideous mixture of weakness and strength, of bru- 
tality and sentiment, in the face of the typical 
ruffian which is absolutely unmistakable. And M. 
Bertillon’s ingenious system of anthropometry has 
made it impossible for the wiliest to disguise his 
identity. He may writhe and gibber before the lens; 
he may so distort his features as to baffle the most 
expert photographer; but he cannot add a cubit to his 
stature nor can he change the measurements of his 
head, and when once the compas gilissiére and the com- 
pas d’épaisseurs have been applied to his ‘ points,’ he 


is recognisable any fold he may have occasion to 


frequent. Again there is the damning evidence of 
the assassin’s hand. Large, épaisse, commune, are M. 


Mace’s epithets; and he gives you three examples 
which in themselves should be enough to hang their 
owners. Indeed the man born a criminal can no more 
dissemble the fact than he could change the outline 
of his jaw-bone. — Class prejudice is strong among the 
outlaws of society, and by constant in-breeding a 
hideous criminal race is springing up in every one of 
the greater cities. It is known to the police, and 
a scientific examination of the head and the hand 
would in hundreds of cases justify incarceration or 
execution, though actual vielence had in none been 
done against the law. If you meta tion eee in 
Piccadilly, you would not hesitate to kill him even 
though he had not yet transgressed the convenances 
and eaten your neighbour. Why, then, should you 
permit an avowed, an incurable, an absolute enemy of 
mankind to roam the streets without let or hindrance ? 
It would be wiser as well as more humane to shoot him 
at sight. But ours is a humanitarian age, and even if a 
murderer do succeed 
he has little chance of being hanged, unless he has 


persuading a jury of his guilt 


strong influence with the Home Secretary. 

The character of the criminal is not less strongly 
marked than his features. He is inevitably vain and 
sentimental. So inveterate a poseur is he that if his 
photograph be sold and he can play to the gallery in 
court or on the scaffold, he meets his doom with cheer- 
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ful resignation. M. Macé tells the story of one Félix 
Lemaitre, who at fourteen, being blasé with theft, 
killed a child of six with every circumstance of inhuman 
ferocity. They asked his motive for the crime, and ‘ I 
saw red,’ quoth he: ‘ the idea of killing a child came 
upon me suddenly, and chance set my victim before 
me.’ The murder was no doubt prompted by in- 
herited brutality, the method was borrowed from the 
annals of contemporary crime, and the Chourineur 
of Eugene Sue suggested the motive. This execrable 
little wretch displayed no feeling but pride in his 
achievement. His one anxiety was that his photograph, 
which M. Macé gives, should do him justice and com- 
mand a sale. ‘ My portrait, said he, ‘ should be better 
than Ménesclou’s ’°—(Ménesclou was a rival: now hap- 
pily deceased)—‘ for he had no cravat, and I have 
been permitted to keep mine.’ It is cheering to re- 
flect that this gallant youth was dismissed with twenty 
years’ penal servitude, and that in ten years he will 
be once more with us. And the best of it is that 
he may become the father of children, and in three 
generations be responsible for such a ‘ litter of Cain’ as 
may shake society to its bases. 

If only we could clear our minds of cant we might 
perhaps succeed in nerving ourselves to the practice of 
strangling the children of such ‘ cases” at birth, or we 
might contrive—(by means of a simple surgical opera- 
tion)—that the spared murderer should be incapable 
of reproduction. Such suggestions will of course arouse 
the contempt and indignation of the humanitarian. 
But what law of nature is it that enjoins upon us the 
fostering and development of creatures that must inevi- 
tably become murderers and robbers themselves, or in 
turn will give robbers and murderers to the world ? 
It is merely a matter of heredity. 


*ACCOUNT OVERDRAWN- 


‘FPVHE General Account of the Board has become 
overdrawn *: that sentence, spoken in all guileless- 
ness by Sir Richard Temple, chairman of the Finance 
Committee, sums up the whole case against the London 
School Board. For about twenty years the Board has 
been in existence, and all parties have had their turn at 
a majority—that is to say, a turn in its management: 
the party of Educational Fads, the party of Economy, 
and the party of Popular Trimming ; and the patent 
net result of their rule is a multitude of pretentious, 
extravagantly costly, jerry-built schools, which are 
crumbling to ruins, a crowd of highly-paid teachers, a 
current rate of about a shilling in the pound, and 
an estimated ‘deficiency’ of over three-quarters of a 
million * to the 25th March next,’ for which ‘ precepts’ 
are about to be sent to the rating authorities. From 
time to time, for months, we have taken note of the 
charges as they have arisen of neglect and mismanage- 
ment in the supervision of building; and Mr. Keevil’s 
accusation of over-payment of teachers we noted last 
week, in support of which figures have been published 
showing that the net cost per r scholar is more than three 
times greater in London than the average for other large 
towns, and that the greater cost is mainly the result of 
extravagant salaries, which are £1 per scholar higher 
in London than the average for Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Manchester and Hull—and it is not pretended that 
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these large town have ‘ starved” their elementary educa- 
tion or underpaid its teachers. ‘The facts are not dis- 
puted—many of them are matter of notoriety—and the 
charges founded on them, therefore, of neglect and ex- 
travagance may be held as sufficiently proved. Briefly, 
things have come to.such a pass that a Royal Com- 
mission must lose no time in taking them in hand, and 
in apportioning the blame and, if possible, the punish- 
ment. 

That is for the Commission, which cannot leng be 
delayed. For us in the meantime it is necessary to 
consider how this huge, eruptive scandal has grown, 
and how it can best be controlled and eliminated. Let 
us note, in the first place, that there is here at present 
no question of education, bad or good, but an inquiry 
solely as to administrative machinery, and, in the second 
place, that it is a question not of party but of national 
politics; for all parties concerned, if they have not 
helped, have at least not been able to hinder, the 
accumulation of School Board infamy. The diagnosis 
of the evil does not need to be very wide nor very deep 
to discover whence the mischief comes. It is sug- 
gested by the fact that, though the London School 
Board is the most grievous sinner, there are other 
School Boards known to be tainted with 
vices of administration. The weekly _ bickerings 
and squabbles on the London and other boards, 
the constant sectarian and party jealousies, have been 
of themselves long sufficient to show that our na- 
tional elementary education, as it is called, has got 
under the control of persons who are not primarily 
interested in education and who know nothing practi- 
cally about it. The Education Act placed the election 
of boards in the hands of the ratepayers, and the rate- 
payers (as is their way) give their votes to whosoever 
most clamorously or most insistently demands them— 
to vestrymen and women for choice. The London 
School Board is the worst and the most infamous in 
the country, because London ratepayers are as a whole 
completely indifferent to their local affairs, and because 
only the most acrid, jejune, and incompetent people 
present themselves for election—the religious sectarian, 


similar 


the educational faddist, the woman with a mission, and 
the ‘needy, needy’ axe-grinder. The Education Acts 
gave the School Boards enormous—virtually unlimited 
—powers of expenditure and administration, pro- 
bably in the absurd expectation that the said boards 
would be made up of persons practically or theoreti- 
cally interested in education, or at least of honourable 
men conversant with business. 
have known its electorate better. There is not a sane 
man in the country but recognises that good men do 
not submit themselves to the vote of the halls and 
the streets, and that those supreme in local affairs 
are the vestrymen of the pot-house or the club. And 
what is true of other large towns is trebly true of Lon- 
don: there the vestryman, real or disguised, of the pot- 
house or the club flourishes and spreads himself like a 
green bay-tree. It is high time that Parliament recog- 
nised—the precious County Council coming in succes- 
sion to the discredited Board of Works is the latest 
instructive instance—that the vestryman is inevitably 
to the fore—incompetent, insistent, and insolent—in 
all local affairs in London; it is high time that it reckon 
accordingly. 


Parliament ought to 
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MODERN MEN. 
HANS RICHTER. 

pD* RICHTER came to London in 1877, with Wagner, 

Well, London had plenty of conductors in 1877, 
There was Mr. Cusins at the Philharmonic ; and the Phil. 
harmonic was on the verge of extinction. Then there was 
Costa—Sir Michael Costa—the autocrat of Her Majesty’s, 
whose band—brazen, cold, correct—never presumed to 
play anything as if it enjoyed it, except perhaps a score 
of Rossini’s. At Covent Garden there was Vianesi ; and 





inasmuch as a Parisian has an exquisitely tasty way of 
being vulgar and childish—that being, in effect, what he 
supposes art to mean—while a stolid Brixton band can 
only respond to the call of the Parisian ideal by bump- 
tiousness and blaring, Vianesi who does well enough for 
Paris is an artistic failure here. Arditi was an operatic 
conductor pure and simple: he was content to compose 
Ii Bacio and to pull through scratch performances of the 
old Italian repertory, leaving Costa to conduct the Handel 
Festival and compose E/i and other sacred contributions 
to that school of oratorio in which inspiration is a_ sin. 
Arthur Sullivan was very neat, tolerated no want of refine- 
ment, and got over the ground as fast as possible lest 
Beethoven should sound tedious and Mozart vapid, yet 
never made an orchestra go fast enough for that, though 
every allegro was what Mozart would have called a pres- 
tissimo. Leaving Mr. Barnby, with his hopelessly expres- 
sionless horde of middle-class oratorio choristers aside as 
lost to living music, there remained only two conductors 
of any pretensions ; and they were much the best of the 
set. One was the enthusiast August Manns, who was 
absorbed by the Crystal Palace Concerts, and the other 
Mr. Weist-Hill, who was presently drawn off into the 
Guildhall School of Music founded by the City of Lon- 
don. And none of these could draw the town to orches- 
tral concerts except Manns and Weist-Hill, who would 
certainly have established the Viard-Louis Concerts per- 
manently if capital had been forthcoming to tide over 
the initial wait for remunerative success. 

At that time nobody in London except a few readers of 
Wagner's hard and clotted saw any point in the term 
‘Mendelssohnian Conductor.’ As to its being reproach, 
that would have seemed a paradox. When Wagner 
came over here in 1877 to try and retrieve the pecuniary 
losses on his triumph at Bayreuth in 1876, many admirers, 
professed disciples of his, were not behindhand in misre- 
presenting him. They talked and wrote as if it were 
eminently Wagnerian to decry Mozart and to find deep 
meanings in Brahms ‘The Meister’ 
himself, as might have been expected, was bored by 
Brahms, indifferent to Schumann’s ‘ deeper’ 


and Schumann. 
meanings, 
fond of Don Giovanni like the rest of us, given to ask 
pianists to play him the Hebrides overture on the piano, 
as pleased with Masaniello as the greenest, slow to out- 
grow the childish delight with which he used to conduct 
the pleasant operas of Boieldieu, and with a passion for 
Beethoven far surpassing that of the late Edmund Gurney: 
in short, a man of strong common sense, whose tastes 
were the most simple and obvious to be found on his 
plane. As his music made extraordinary and continuous 
demands on the orchestra for expression and ‘ vocality, 
he was always at war with incompetent conductors, 
whom he named without the slightest fear of conse- 
quences whenever it was necessary to give a practical 
illustration of what he complained of ; and naturally they 
urged that, as he had also denounced Mendelssohn and 
Meyerbeer with the envy of an unsuccessful inferior, his 
spleen should not be a hurt to them. The unsuccessful 
inferior theory is perhaps a little passé ; but Wagner is 
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still unappreciated as a critic ; for the musical critics, 
though they see that Richter produces noble results with 
poor materials, are able to give no intelligible account of 
the process, but seem to suppose the man to have some 
natural magic which eludes analysis. Sometimes they 
try to explain that the charm consists in his ability to 
play the horn and trumpet, his remarkable memory, and 
his address in giving cues to his band, on all which 
irrelevant points he is equalled not only by several dis- 
tinguished musicians who are hopelessly weak conductors 
but by dozens of military bandmasters. Wagner had the 
advantage of knowing what he was talking about when he 
said: ‘ The whole business of a conductor is to give the 
right time to the band.’ 

This seems simple ; but as nothing short of a complete 
and original comprehension of the composer's intention, 
and above all of the melody with which modern sym- 
phonic movements, the fast as well as the slow, are 
saturated, can guide any one to the right time, it is evi- 
dent that a man may know that adagio means slow and 
allegro fast, his coup d’wil over a score may be swift and 
unerring as far as the notes and entries are concerned, he 
may be able to play The Last Rose of Summer with varia- 
tions on every several instrument in his orchestra ; and 
yet he may conduct Beethoven's Coriolanus overture in 
such a fashion that every honest novice will vote it as 
méaningless as Zampa, and not half as pretty. A con- 
ductor who takes the time from the metronome and gives 
it to the music is, for all conducting purposes, a public 
nuisance: a conductor who takes the time from the music 
and gives it to the band is, if he take and give it rightly, 
a good conductor. This is what Richter does and would 
do if he were as incapable of playing the horn as Beet- 
hoven himself. And this enables him also to understand 
what is wrong with the ordinary pseudo-classical orches- 
tra. The Philharmonic band, with all its ‘refinement, 
never produces sustained tone: the players attack a note 
and then let it go without feeling or gripping it ; there 
is no heart in their forte, no sensibility in their piano ; and 
their conductors find that the only way to avoid an in- 
tolerable insipidity is to take Mendelssohn’s famous ad- 
vice, and scamper along as fast as possible. This is all 
very well in a Bach al/egro with not a sustained note in it, 
or in a piece of rattling Margate Pier music like Signor 
Mancinelli’s Venetian Suite ; but imagine the effect of it in 
Beethoven, with his pregnant and terrible pauses on held 
notes and his restless ground-swell of melody! In all 
Beethoven's symphonies there is one movement, and only 
one, that the Philharmonic band can play, and that is 
the finale of the Fourth, which consists almost entirely of 
semiquavers. Yet this vapid and useless orchestra needs 
but a good conductor—(a conductor who at rehearsal would 
do something more than race it through a symphony with 
an occasional wry face, and a superior ‘ O, coarse, gentle- 
men! so coarse!’ or ‘Can’t you bring that out a little 
more ?’ or some other equally futile expression of helpless 
dissatisfaction)—to be the best in the world. But for 
Richter, it would be as true now as in 1869 that, as Wagner 
declared, ‘the real reason of the success of Beethoven's 
music is that people study it not in concert-rooms but at 
their own pianos ; and its irresistible power is thus fully 
learnt, though in a roundabout way. If our noblest 
music depended solely on our conductors, it would have 
perished long ago.’ 

Richter is the man who felt what Wagner wanted, as 
indeed we all felt it—as even Mr. Cowen, Villiers Stan- 
ford, Dr. Mackenzie, Mr. Cusins, and all the other captains 
of the baton feel it more or less acutely, if they had but 
the courage, the energy, the belief in themselves, and the 
power over their orchestras that these carry with them, to 
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insist on bringing their want to its fulfilment. Richter 
has these qualities; and in addition he has the teaching 
and the confirmation of Richard Wagner. But that teach- 
ing is still open to every one who is capable of appre- 
ciating it. There is no celestial arcanum about the Richter 
orchestra. The tremendous fortes of the Rienzi overture, 
the delicate piano of the Meistersinger prelude (that to the 
third act), the insistence on the melodic character of the 
Beethoven allegro, the smoothing-out of all the old jerks 
and jigs and sforzandos from the surface of the stream 
of melody, the substitution of the natural movement of 
the music for the detestable presto—all these reforms 
are obvious enough now that Richter has carried them 
through. It is time for younger men to make these quali- 
ties a matter of course; but whilst music in London is 
dominated to the extent it is by musicians to whom 
music is a mere phase of gentility—or ‘ culture,’ as they 
call it—the capital for musical enterprise will not easily 
find its way into the right hands. Still, the thing will 
be done. Richter has his post (with its pension) at 
Vienna to attend to; the Crystal Palace Concerts are far 
off and expensive ; the opening for a new man is plain. 
He may lack Richter’s genius ; but if he also lack some of 
his forty-seven years, some of his growing tendency to 
trust for victory to the excitement of the evening, he 
may be—(should he prefer his work to society and royal 
patronage)—at least as great a man as Habeneck, of 
whom you are told that although he had not a scrap of 
genius he achieved the classic performance of the Ninth 





Symphony at the Paris Conservatoire. r 
> é 


THE AUTHOR. 


[HE AUTHOR is the organ of the Society of Authors, 

which has on its council, besides Lord Tennyson, 
Mr. Meredith, and Mr. Hardy, such eminences in litera- 
ture as J. C. Parkinson, Robert Bateman, A. W. Dubourg, 
and the Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery. Mr. Walter 
Besant is the life and soul of the Society, and he also 
edits the Society's magazine. For Mr. Besant we have 
a high respect and in the Society a selfish interest, but 
The Author—well, the truth about The Author is that it 
should be hidden away in Mr. Hardy’s ‘locked book- 
case’ lest the common enemy should see it and laugh. 
The Society's reason of being is to frighten publishers into 
common honesty. The reason of being of The Author is to 
let us see how the Society is getting on. Alas! The 
second number lies before us, and a mournfully amateur 
print it is. 

From the many contributions by ‘ Aspirants’ one gathers 
that Aspirants are its public, and that, so far, nearly all 
the Society has accomplished is to warn these gentlemen 
against expecting to make a competency out of non-pro- 
fessional magazines. Anyhow, the Society thinks the woes 
of Aspirants worth columns. Here, for instance, is the 
‘hard case’ of a‘ gentleman who paid a guinea to the 
‘London Literary Society’ on the understanding that it 
would ‘place’ a story. He received a diploma and a 
recommendation to send his manuscript to a periodical 
called Lloyd's Magazine. Lloyd’s Magazine gave him a 
prospectus about talented authors} receiving immediate 
insertion, and the editor explained that you were talented 
if you could buy twenty-four copies at sixpence each. 
The Aspirant bought his twelve shillings’ worth of talent, 
with the result that he was ‘ heartily disgusted,’ for, says 
he—(in what looks like an interval of real lucidity)— 
‘To judge by the calibre of its contents all the con- 
tributors must have paid as heavily as myself to induce 
any one to print their productions.’ He is now a happy 
member of the Society, and is only mentioned here as 
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a sample of the kind of ‘author’ Mr. Besant thinks worth 
saving in shoals. But there is no single case of the right- 
ing of a literaryman. Perhaps the literary man will not 
come forward ; but that is no excuse for publishing the 
woes of Aspirants in what purports to be his own trade 
organ. The Lancet does not publish pages from indignant 
invalids in dispraise of Beecham and his Pill. 

If you are a member of the Society you have the privi- 
lege of keeping 7'he Author acquainted with your work and 
your engagements. You send in an announcement that you 
are busied upon a life of H. M. Stanley, and it appears 
under the heading ‘ At Work.’ Now, most literary men 
would be glad to find some way of keeping gossip about 
what they are writing out of type ; and it is a little con- 
fusing to the intellect to come upon a print that kindly 
invites them to write their own preliminary paragraphs. 
The result is not stately ; indeed, it suggests that if the 
author's vanity be as the actor’s there is no reason why 
The Author should not be a literary Era, and that perhaps 
the time is coming for a page of authors’ ‘cards.’ Here, 


for example, is the result of a slight rearrangement of 


some ‘ At Work’ paragraphs : 


| Mr. W. M. Rosserti. 





Specially Engaged by the Clarendon Press. 





Disengaged in October. 





Sir Epwin ARNOLD. 
Resting : 
Back at Christmas. 





Mr. Epmunp Gosse. 
Engaged by W. Heinemann, Esq., for ‘International | 
Library’ Series. 


} 
| 


See Press Notices. 








Mr. Watrer Besant. 





Full up till 1892. 


Sole Agent—A. P. Watt, Esq. 





Mr. Wittiam SHarp, 
THE HANDY MAN. 


Openffor a New Series. 





| Master Rupyarp Kie.iinc 
| 
| 


Thanks Walter Scott, Esq., for Offers. 





See Next Week. 


Another attractive feature of the theatrical journals is the 
column about the social pleasantries that pass between 
actors and actor-managers and manager-author-actor- 
critics. Undoubtedly authors admire each other as much 
as the members of ‘ the profession’ do, but we don’t 
hear enough about it. When The Author is a great estate 
like The Era, it will perhaps ‘ behave as sich.’ To wit, 
in manner following :— 

‘A most interesting ceremony was gone through on 
Thursday last at Messrs. Longman’s much respected pub- 
lishing office. Before the clever clerks of the office Mr. 
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Jones, one of the highly-esteemed readers, presented his 
father with an ebony walking-stick.’ 

‘It is pleasant to see cordial relations existing between 
employers and employed, and we have therefore much 
gratification in announcing that Mr. Austin Dobson, the 
charming poet, has given a copy of his new and excellent 
work to his esteemed publishers. We understand that 
this fortunate writer has had to decline two offers this 
week of a highly remunerative character.’ 

‘Miss Marie Corelli was in Piccadilly on the 4th of 
April in a hansom when a broker’s van ran into a ‘bus. 
Fortunately Miss Corelli’s cab was at the other end of 
the street, and the talented lady, our readers will be glad 
to hear, escaped unhurt.’ 

‘We regret to have to announce that the brother of 
Mr. Montgomery Russet, the popular novelist, was fol- 
lowed to the grave on Wednesday. As a token of 
brotherly affection Mr. Montgomery Russet has ordered a 
monumental stone to be erected without delay.’ 

‘Mr. Editor,—Sir,—In your generous notice of my new 
book of poems you spell my name with only one /. May 
I request you to correct this without delay in the interests 
of the public ?—Yours respectfully, Marion Reitiy (First 
Prize Stylist, Pall Mall Gazette).’ 

On these lines The Author would not be less useful (we 
regret to say) than now. Unless it develop into an Era 
the literary Era will probably be started by some other 
persons. Conducted with spirit, this might be a noble 


property. 


KIRK DISCIPLINE.—II. 


ib Knox's reign the ideal system of Kirk authority 

expounded in The First Book of Discipline was 
undoubtedly in full blast. The principal members of the 
nobility subscribed the book ; the Privy Council of Scot- 
land gave it their sanction previous to Mary’s arrival from 
France ; and although the Queen herself naturally declined 
to ratify, the absence of her imprimatur rendered it no 
whit less operative. The Regent Morton was the first to 
take a decided stand against the clerical claim to absolute 
rule, one of the main aims of his policy being the subordina- 
tion of Kirk to State. ‘About this time (1574), Calderwood 
tells you, as a flagrant instance of the Regent’s opposition 
to the ‘ execution of discipline, ‘ Robert Gourlay, an elder 
of the Kirk of Edinburgh, was condemned to make his 
public repentance in the Kirk of Edinburgh upon Friday 
the 28th May for transporting wheat out of the country. 
The Regent being advertised, answered for him when he 
was called upon to utter his confession, and said openly to 
the minister, Mr. James Lowsone, ‘‘I have given him 
licence, and it pertaineth not to you to judge of that 
matter.’ This example illustrates the comprehensive- 
ness of the spiritual prerogative claimed by the Kirk ; 
but, if all tales be true, Morton once gave much more 
startling evidence of the scant respect in which he held 
her discipline, for he is said to have actually caused one 
of her clergy to be first tortured and then hanged for 
daring to rebuke him for adultery. This was taking the 
bull by the horns; for had the charge of adultery been 
sustained, himself, according to The Book of Discipline, had 
been liable to this very set of punishments. But while as 
a private individual he had incurred the Kirk’s severest 
condemnation in more ways than one, as a ruler he had 
contrived to give her especial offence. He crippled her 
pecuniary resources, and he studiously refrained from 
carrying out her behests. Though ‘ often required,’ says 
Calderwood, ‘to give his presence to the Assembly and 
further the cause of God, he not only refused but threat- 
ened some of the more zealous with hanging, alleging that 
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otherwise there could be no peace or order in the country.’ 
But the Kirk was victor; for it was chiefly owing to his 
defiance of her that the Regent was driven from power 
and was visited by the doom with which he had menaced 
her froward representative. 

Under King James the Kirk was shorn of much of her 
ascendancy alike in matters temporal and matters spiri- 
tual ; but on one important point of discipline the har- 
mony between Kirk and King was without fault or pause. 
Both were equally exercised by and alarmed at the 
extraordinary manifestations of Satanic enterprise re- 
vealed in the prevalence of sorcery and witchcraft. One 
chief result of the indefatigable attention the Kirk had 
seen fit to consecrate to the politics of the nether world 
had been a sort of apotheosis of the belief in sorcery. That 
craze, indeed, had achieved a rankness of growth and a 
virulence of habit without parallel in the world’s history ; 
and the zeal displayed by the King in seconding the Kirk 
in her attempt to suppress the traffic with Satan and shield 
the prey of Satan’s minions from calamity went far to 
reconcile her to his lukewarm support in other fields of 
activity. But in the Puritan years she freed herself wholly 
of the bonds imposed on her by James and his successor. 
Indeed, such was the heyday of her triumph that she was 
led to believe in the possibility of subduing to the Cove- 
nant South Britain as well as North. In a sense her 
design was frustrated by Cromwell even in respect of 
Scotland ; but although that great and masterful ruler 
debarred her from direct and active interference with the 
civil arm, he permitted her while he reigned the exercise 
of almost unlimited control over manners and morals. The 
session and the presbytery records of the Protectorate 
in every district of the country teem with astounding 
traces of the iron finger she held on even the minutest 
facts of domestic and social life. Less the journals, it 
was that government by journalism—that odious tyranny 
of Vigilance Committees and other agents of publicity— 
demanded by a notorious busybody of to-day; and its 
story is anything but pleasant reading. Elders were 
appointed ‘ each in his own quarter for trying the manners 
of the people’ ; and the Presbytery of Aberdeen went so 
far as to order every master of a house to provide himself 
with a ‘ palmar,’ or birch, for the chastisement of frivolity 
in his family or among his maids. 

At the Restoration of course the Kirk was hoist with 
her own petard. The persecution to which the Cove- 
nanters were subjected was no jot severer than that 
they themselves had instituted and pursued. With 
a free hand they would have concussed both nations 
into Presbyterian Calvinism ; and now an attempt was 
made to coneuss them into Episcopacy. It was inex- 
pedient and wrong, no doubt; it proved a complete 
failure ; it has kept the Whig historian in exultation and 
in lies for a long series of years. But it taught the 
Kirk the salutary lesson that two could play her game of 
religious tyranny ; and from the furnace a large part of 
the nation came forth wiser if sadder than it went 
in. The old pretensions of the Kirk were never revived 
in their pristine intemperance and self-sufficiency. From 
henceforth she ceased from exercising absolute sway 
in matters civil; and in 1690 her old form of discipline 
was knocked on the head by the repeal of ‘all Acts en- 
joining civil pains upon sentences of excommunication.’ 
With this tremendous weapon all but innocuous in her 
grasp, she gradually discovered that her subsidiary methods 
of punishment were coming to be regarded with other 
than the old emotions. The sanction of custom enabled 
her to retain them in position for some considerable time ; 
but even so they had lost a vast deal of their impressive- 
ness. In this there was hardly matter for regret on any 
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count ; for her discipline, however unpleasant and discom- 
forting, had never been strikingly effectual—indeed, could 
claim a victory in connection with but a single sort of 
transgressions. It would seem that witchcraft did actually 
succumb to the vigilance of the kirk-sessions ; but this 
was a ghost of the Kirk’s own raising, and ’tis little 
to her credit that at last she was able to think of 
it as laid. It was far other with the vice of drunken- 
ness, which waxed and prospered mightily in the teeth 
of her rebukes and punishments; and it was far 
other with her championship of the seventh command- 
ment. As for the ‘cutty stool’ as a moral influence, 
‘ A frail victim,’ says Hill Burton, who is here at one with 
the author of a certain Answer to a Poetical Epistle, ‘ was 
sometimes compelled to appear on nine or ten successive 
Sundays exposed to the congregation in the seat of 
shame’; but ‘the most noticeable effect often produced 
by the exhibition was in the gibes and indecorous talk of 
the young peasants, who, after a few significant glances 
during the admonition, and a few words at the church 
door, adjourned the general question for discussion in the 
change-house.’ Within recent years, too, the competition 
between the various denominations has tended in the 
direction of moderation. In any case the more formid- 
able paraphernalia of punishment have nearly if not 
utterly disappeared. The joug still hangs by the outer 
wall of Duddingston Kirk—it may be as a warning to 
intending Sunday skaters on Duddingston Loch ; but not 
within recent years has news been brought to the Scottish 
capital of any application of the discipline in that remote 
yet cheerful settlement, while the fact that it has been 
decided to grace the painted window to the honour and 
glory of a mere maker of ‘ painted breds, like the Rev. 
John Thomson, goes some way (at least) to show that the 
way of transgressors is less hard than it used. The stool 
of repentance has also ceased to vary and to cheer the 
monotony of Presbyterian ceremonial, and—a Samson shorn 
and captive—may now be considered without peculiar per- 
turbation by such of the curious as go up and down in 
antiquarian museums. No pool uncommon rank reminds the 
philosophic traveller that ‘justice shall haunt’ the loose- 
tongued woman as well as ‘ the violent man.’ After years 
of degenerate and spurious observance the Fast Day is 
now avowedly consecrate to whisky and frivolity. As to 
the services, even in those sections of the Kirk which 
specially claim to represent ‘ the distinctive principles of 
the Reformation’ it is now almost recognised that the 
proper means of ecclesiastical influence is not compulsion 
and mortification but persuasion and charm. 





EPPING FOREST. 

~URELY the most charming woodland scenery never 
before was seen under such conditions as at Epping. 

And just now when its beauty is quietest—when the green 
haw has followed the bright hawthorn blossom and the 
pods have come on the gorse; when the last yellow flowers 
of the broom are at the mercy of the breeze, and all the 
foliage is thick and dark, and there would be scarce any 
colour were not the elders whitening in the groves, were 
the briar not hanging its roses on the hedge, and were the 
ground not gay with speedwell and bright fumitory—just 
now the flare of the intruder is conspicuous fifty-fold. Do 
what you will, the scrubby oaks on the edge of the forest 
suggest the quiet and the remote and lonely, and yet the 
steam of a merry-go-round is puffing from the leafage ; in 
the groves where the blackbirds bugle stout girls are 
shrieking heavenward in the latest style of highflyer ; the 
curious chaff of Whitechapel follows the golfers astonishing 
a Sunday-school trip in the open. A lake with beautifully 
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willowed islands and many interesting water-fow] is a 
centre of attraction ; for your Cockney abroad loves no- 
thing so much as to dabble in water. He brings his angle 
and his float—that indispensable float !—he sits him down 
on a sod, he waits and waits and waits for the thrilling 
nibble that seems to come some thrice in two centuries. 
Or if he be young and foolish he clothes himself in flannel 
and gets himself a light skiff, and rows round and round 
as if he were Renforth redivivus ; or if he be amatoriously 





inelined, with his ‘ spider’—as he pleasantly names his 
beloved—he has once round for twopence in a paddle- 
boat worked by handles like his own familiar mangle. 
Next to a boat, ’Arry dotes on a horse ; and now as in 
the brave days of Tom Rounding and the Epping Hunt it 
would be Rosinante first and the rest nowhere. In open 
defiance of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, the driver who takes his fares up to High- 
beech at sixpence a head loads his vehicle as if it were 
a Cheapside omnibus; and the ‘mokes’ and ponies are 
And on Satur- 
day afternoons, when the Sunday-school trips are in full 


obvious importations from Hampstead. 


blast, it is strange but true that the most diverting horse- 
men are garbed as curates. Watch one of them when 
to his horror and confusion his mount will stop to graze, 
and the man with the Aunt Sally tells him to ‘let him 
feed, he will go better afterwards,’ and the impudent boy- 
assistant offers to kick him in the mouth for tuppence, and 
finally the beast is moved to enthusiasm by the sticks of 
a few onlookers and gallops furiously a dozen yards away, 
when he stays to eat the grass again, and eventually the 
gay cavalier descends and tells his friends what a jolly 
ride he hashad. Some other Cockneyisms were incredible 
if, when you think what they mean, they were not almost 
touching. One day, for instance, I was resting on a log 
in the most sequestered part of the Forest, idly watching 
a squirrel playing among the grass and leaves. A band 
of young men and women broke in, however, and it darted 
off—they in chase—and, climbing a tree, peeped down at 
them from behind a bough. Presently I was asked to 
settle a sharp dispute as to whether it were a rabbit or 
a polecat ; and when I said it was a squirrel, but two or 
three had remembrance enough of their school-books to 
see that I must be right. Again, just now the groves are 
literally alive with half-fledged linnets and finches and 
robins and tom-tits; but the street children cannot catch 
them. Even the professional bird-catchers, ready as they 
are to defy the Protection Act, do not know enough of 
the birds’ habits to do so; and round about Epping the 
country urchins make pocket-money by selling nestlings 
at about threepence a piece. On a young oak close to 
a sylvan ‘ retreat’ (for the sale of tea and ham and eggs), 
in hearing of the man with ‘ cocoa-nuts all sound—a shy 
for a penny, in view of a thriving swing and merry- 
go-round establishment, I have watched a cock and hen 
bullfinch tending a brood whose full market value the 
wastrels knew well enough, but which they had neither 
the sense to observe nor the cunning to take; yet I have 
seen the same men shivering for hours in a snow-storm in 
a suburban field with their snares for the chaffinch and 
green linnet. 

The Cockney takes very tittle pleasure in true forest 
scenery. Where the ground offers a surface of mouldering 
leaf wholly beggared of grass, and the smooth trunks are 
as stvaight and tall and clean of brushwood as ships’ 
masts, and only patches of blue are seen through the 
green foliage, there is perfect solitude and quietness. The 
open glades, however, are always well populated, and if 
their trees be conscious they can hardly be dull. It is 
not only that the human visitors range from the Sunday 
scholars who come to play on Saturdays to the Socialists 
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and Freethinkers who ‘ orate’ and argue and drink ginger- 
beer on Sundays: a slight examination of the ground wil] 
show that there are times when it is all as it used to be 
The 
nightingales were banished because they disturbed the 
meditations of the Confessor ; but the ban appears to have 
been removed. In the falling night of early June their 
fiery music fills those beechen groves which a few hours 


lang syne, as it was when Henry vi. hunted there. 


before have echoed with ‘White wings that never grow 
weary.” Then, too, or in early morning the shy deer steal 
forth of their thickets and trample among ferns whose 
fronds are flagged with sandwich papers, and browse un- 
startled beneath hobby-horse and highflyer. Marten and 
weasel, fox and badger, also creep out in search of prey, 
though the Whitechapel lurcher has cleared the place of 
hare and rabbit. park at 
not yet 
Why the wisdom of the 
Guildhall should have commanded the destruction of the 
jay it is hard to see. 


In a preserved corner of the 
Wanstead there is a heronry whose tenants have 
succumbed to the bird-stuffer. 


Beyond doubt the bird is an egg- 
stealer, but where there is no game at all, with only a 
very few large birds, this is not a matter of moment. The 
creature is getting scarce in other parts of Great Britain, 
and is not over-abundant in Epping—not at all likely, in 
fact, to depopulate the groves. Also, he is very popular 
asa pet. For his callow young, still powerless to feed 
themselves, bird-dealers even in poor districts get from 
seven-and-sixpence to half-a-sovereign a-piece ; and while 
that is so it seems superfluous to take other measures of 
extermination. 

Epping Forest is not rich in romantic traditions, but 
the most has been made of those it has. Anecdotes, 
mostly rather feeble and thin, are related of such kings 
and queens, earls and countesses, as have sojourned there ; 
and every retreat and tea-garden and public-house seems 
connected with something or other it is the fashion to flaunt 
before the gaze of the visitor. Thus, as you stand for a 
moment on a high knoll amid the scent of the young ferns 
and enjoy the wide landscape of quiet farms and wooded 
hill-sides your eye is caught by a noble oak bearing aloft a 
sign-post with the inscription, ‘ Dick Turpin’s Cave. Lee's 
Entire,’ and you know you are near the spot where the 
famous ruffian, just before his classic ride to York, seized 
the gun of his captor and shot him dead ; or your eye 
travels to a bosky dell whereover the swallows are twit- 
tering and which in its wild seclusion is a nest to look on, 
and lo! another legend informs you that here is Rigg’s 
Retreat, where for sixpence you may have tea ‘with a 
relish.’ Epping Forest up to a very late period was a 
highwayman’s citadel, and whoever delights in stories of 
horrible and unredeemed cruelty or in wanton outrage 
without a shred of romance may here find enough and 
to spare. There are groves, too, which by day resound to 
Whitechapel curses and at night are trodden by the airy 
feet of ghosts. But these, too, are rapidly vanishing into 
that past, where the hightobyman is, and where the jay 
and the owl and the magpie soon will be. 





THE NEW GOSPEL OF FOOD. 

YHE New Puritanism has several phases, but—after 
teetotalism or blue-ribbonism—-none has more dis- 
ciples than vegetarianism, so-called. The new ‘ marality’ 
of the New Puritanism almost everywhere includes tee- 
totalism and vegetarianism ot a hesitating, bewildered 
kind ; but vegetarianism is also loudly professed and arro- 
gantly practised by great numbers of middling and work- 
ing folk who are neither so nice nor so foolish as to 
understand or care anything about the new ‘marality, 
but who hold to and urge their cult as a new gospel. 
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And it may be said at once—and done with—that vege- 
tarianism includes teetotalism (though the latter does not 
include the former). 

There was once a delightful, hoary-headed Professor 
of Divinity who was wont, in the prayer with which he 
opened his class, to express thanks ‘ for this—not the 
least among the gifts which Thou hast conferred upon us 
—that we are able to enjoy our food!’ He was not a 
vegetarian, nor had he the makings of one, and in these 
days he would probably have been libelled for heresy. For 
the essence of the thorough vegetarian’s gospel of food 
is that to eat certain things because one likes them is 
carnal, sensual, devilish. The vegetarian proudly declares : 
‘] eat to live, not live to eat’; and he knows and can 
understand no golden mean between the ascetic and the 
Epicurean extremes. His choice of food is regulated by 
what he deems scientific principle, but the considerations 
which actively move him are those of expense and tooth- 
someness, and which consideration comes first to him and 
weighs most it is difficult to say. His chief concern being 
to mortify the lust of the flesh, it would appear as if he 
must first make a virtue of preferring foods that lack 
appetising savour, and then rejoice that they are inexpen- 
sive. He believes fervently in oatmeal and brown bread, 
in pulse and fruit, and those who believe in aught else 
must be converted or without doubt perish in their iniquity. 
A generation ago the unpardonable sin was to eat of aught 
that had lived an animal life or that had come from an 
animal ; but of late years, as vegetarian numbers have in- 
creased, the creed has slackened and lost consistency. 
Weak brethren and sisters are now permitted to assimilate 
milk and cheese and eggs which, though they are not 
animals, are clearly akin to them. 

The average sensual man who enjoys life and its ‘ trim- 
mings’ has small conception of the extent to which this 
new gospel of food prevails and is propagated. England 
(and especially London) is overrun with its societies and 
its restaurants and cafés, and even barbarous Scotland 
is sporadically touched with them. They make speeches 
and they lecture ; they publish pamphlets and papers for 
the edification of the faithful and the conversion of the 
unconverted ; and they invite to Barmecide feasts the 
doubting and the indifferent to show them how nice and 
sufficient and saving it all is. To see and to know for but 
ten minutes the professors and disciples of this said faith 
is to understand how they have come to adopt it. And let 
it be understood we do not include among ‘ disciples’ the 
many ill-paid clerks and hungry apprentices who, impelled 
solely by desire for economy, sit down to eat in vegetarian 
restaurants, rise up filled and go forth rejoicing, and then 
an hour afterwards find themselves the victims of a raging 
appetite. ‘These are but of the kind that hangs about 
the skirts of every ‘movement.’ The true professor, the 
genuine disciple, is of another quality. He is the kind of 
person who would be first a fanatic and then an ascetic in 
whatever age he lived, who is at the same time ignorant 
and conceited, who is weak both of brain and digestion. 
Atony and dyspepsia are writ plain on every shrunken 
feature and limb, and hang in every weak hair of his 
beard. When he is not a crétin he is at least a deca- 
dent; he has not the strength to live nor the 
grace to die; he prefers to exist in a restless, longing 
atrophy, and makes a religious virtue of his necessity. 
He has never eaten good food properly cooked ; and so 
he is the result partly of impaired organs and partly of 
the common British ignorance of kitchening ; and there- 
fore he betakes him to such light fare as the soul of the 
average healthy man in temperate latitudes loathes as the 
Israelites loathed their desert diet of manna. 

It is instructive to compare the true reasons which have 
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led the vegetarian into his faith with those he puts 
forth to the world. He talks a great deal of second-hand 
science and sham philanthropy. He points triumphantly 

to the tables of chemical analysis to show that a pound of 

wheat or of onions contains far more nutriment than a 

pound of beef or mutton, forgetting Carlyle’s excellent 

maxim that ‘a wise man makes himself acquainted with 

statistics only to keep fools from foisting ignorance upon 

him,’ and ignoring the fact that statistics have a way of 
proving either too much or too little. He admits that 

carnivorous animals have a spirit and a courage—a ferocity, 

if he will—which herbivorous and graminivorous animals 

lack, and yet he will not see that there must therefore 

be a something in animal food which defies the keenest 

chemical analysis hitherto accomplished. He refers us to 

India and Buddhism to learn true consideration for animals 

and a pure and lofty morality, forgetting that morality 

(like so much else) must change with race and clime, and 

that it may be very properly reckoned immoral and irreli- 

gious, detestable and dangerous, to eat a beef-steak on 

the banks of the Ganges, while it need be none of these 

things to cook and eat it on the banks of the Thames or 

of the Forth. But his chief hypocrisy is that he urges his 

gospel of vegetables not because his own ‘stomach is not 

good ’ but because his soul is longing for the regeneration 

of mankind. He believes that if he can only prevail on 

the lion to eat grass like the lamb, then simply, easily, 

and prosaically will be fulfilled the promise of the lamb 

lying down with the lion ; he sees the prospects of peace 

and progress, religion and ‘ marality, involved in the adop- 
tion of the vegetarian faith, in the chance of all mankind 
becoming such as he is. 

Were it not for this—that vegetarianism is really a 
phase of Neo-Puritanism—we should have nothing to say 
about vegetarians except ‘Heaven bless your cabbages 
and turnips, your pulse and potatoes, and you in the 
digestion of them!’ But when our vegetarian, in the 
name of his cold greens and water, claims to speak on 
behalf of religion and virtue and to ordain that there 
shall be no more cakes and ale, then we say ‘ Nay, not 
so, and show him for what he is. The pity of it is that 
he has some show of reason on his side; for the danger 
of every damnable heresy is that it contains a half-truth. 
The question of food has more to do with the present and 
future welfare of mankind than any questions of franchise 
or of education ; the people in these kingdoms who really 
know how to feed themselves are a small minority ; 
there are some articles and forms of food, appetising 
and nutritious, yet strangely neglected or misused by 
English and Scottish folk: these things few sane men 
will gainsay. But to admit them is a different thing 
from allowing the’whole question to be raised and urged 
on the lofty grounds of virtue and salvation. That the 
common English and Scottish kitchen is bad and narrow 
is no sufficient reason for a fanatical and ascetic absti- 
nence from any one kind of food, but only for a readi- 
ness to learn from better-instructed neighbours. The 
vegetarian as an aid to instruction in the economy of food 
has his place in our ill-instructed land ; but the vegetarian 
as bigot and preacher we cannot away with; for a height 
of tolerance to which we cannot attain is to tolerate the 
intolerant. 





THE SPEED OF ANIMALS. 

MONG animals, those which have been longest under 
the care of man have attained to the greatest de- 

gree of perfection in all those qualities it has been deemed 
wise to develop. With his mind bent on utility, man 
has striven to improve the staying and flying power of 
pigeons, the strength and swiftness of horses ; and has 
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himself proved to be a marvellous instance of speed and 
endurance. Although much is known of the speed of 
birds and beasts, we have ascertained few facts concerning 
that of insects and fishes. The comparatively low intelli- 
gence of these two classes of animals makes it difficult to 
direct them. 
proaching to a straight line, and experiments upon them 
Pike in pursuit of their 


They rarely fly or swim in anything ap- 


give only approximate results. 
prey seem to flash through the water ; and salmon and 
trout move almost as quickly. ‘The Spanish mackerel, with 
its smooth, cone-shaped body, is among the swiftest of 
fishes, and only finds a parallel in the dolphin. There is 
a general similarity in shape between these two, and both 
cut the water like a yacht. The first follows the fastest 
steamers with the greatest ease, in its dashes swimming at 
five times their speed. The bonito is also a fast swimmer : 
with all those ‘ trimmed’ in like fashion with him. 

Look at the wings of a fly. Each is composed of an 
upper and lower membrane, between which the blood- 
vessels and respiratory organs ramify so as to form a 
delicate network for the extended wings. ‘These are 
used with great quickness, and probably six hundred 
strokes are made per second. This would carry the 
fly about twenty-five feet, but a sevenfold velocity can 
easily be attained, making one hundred and seventy-five 
feet per second. The writer has sprinkled individual 
wasps and bees with rose-coloured powder, and has found 
that thus handicapped they could with ease keep up with 
the fastest trains when speeding down ‘ Shap Summit,’ the 
steepest gradient in the country. Nor were these carried 
along in the rush of air caused by the train. They would 
come in and out of the window, sometimes disappearing 
for a minute or more, but frequently returning again 
and again. At distances of from five to ten miles they 
dropped behind, when others took their place.  Petti- 
grew states that the male of the silkworm moth travels 
at the rate of a hundred miles a day ; and Leeuwenhoek 
relates the incidents of a chase which he once witnessed 
between a swallow and a dragon-fly. ‘This occurred in a 
menagerie about a hundred feet long. The insect flew 
with almost incredible speed, and wheeled with such 
address that the swallow, notwithstanding its utmost 
efforts, completely failed to capture it. The speed of flight 
in the ‘ hobby’ falcon must be greater than in the case of 
the swallow, as the former bird hawks for and seizes with 
its foot large dragon-flies, swifts, larks, turtle-doves, and 
bee-eaters. Now some of these are remarkable flyers, 
the first, according to Ruskin, being able to accomplish 
one hundred and forty miles an hour. Guillemots liter- 
ally fly under water without even using their feet ; and 
MacGillivray states that upon one occasion he watched 
a flock of red mergansers pursuing sand-eels, when the 
birds seemed to move under the water with almost as 
much velocity as in the air, and often rose to breathe at 
a distance of two hundred yards from the spot at which 
they had dived. 

The speed of flight attained by pigeons is well known, 
and at the time the French were making trials with mes- 
senger swallows the German Emperor ordered extensive 
experiments to be carried out with carrier-pigeons, the 
same to be tested at the coming Imperial manceuvres, 
Upon this six of the first Columbarian Societies of Ger- 
many each offered to supply twenty-four birds, which are 
now in training. So that we have it that the French are 
endeavouring to train swallows, the Germans pigeons, and 
the Russians faleons. Whether the falcons are themselves 
to convey messages, or are to be used to cut down the 
swallows and pigeons whilst so engaged, is not stated. As 


a practical proof of the possible value of pigeons as carriers 
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the following incident may be given. As an experiment a 
trained bird was despatched from a northern newspaper 
office with a request that it might be liberated for its re- 
turn journey at 9.45 a.m. It reached home at 1.10 p.m., 
having covered in the meantime one hundred and forty 
miles at forty miles an hour. In the north pigeons have 
long been used to convey messages between country 
houses and market towns ; and in Russia they are now 
being employed tc convey negatives of photographs taken 
in balloons. The first experiment of the kind was made 
from the cupola of the Cathedral of Isaac, and the subject 
photographed was the Winter Palace. The plates were 
packed in envelopes impenetrable to light, and then tied 
to the feet of the pigeons, which safely and quickly carried 
them to the station at Volkovo. 

Here is a recent interesting instance of speed and stay 
ing power in pigeons. The birds in question flew from 
Bordeaux to Manchester, and not only beat all existing 
records but flew more than seventy miles further than 
The 
winning bird flew at the rate of eighteen hundred and 


anything previously attempted by English flyers. 


seventy-nine yards a minute, or over sixty-four miles an 
hour, for a distance of one hundred and forty-two and a- 
half miles. The same club has flown birds distances of 
six hundred and thirteen and six hundred and twenty-five 
miles. ‘These latter, however, were several days in re- 
turning, and in their case the only wonder is that they 
could accomplish the distance at all. The following is 
still more interesting, as it entailed a race between birds 
and insects. A pigeon-fancier of Hamme, in Westphalia, 
made a wager that a dozen bees liberated three miles from 
their hive would reach it in better time than a dozen 
pigeons would reach their cot from the same distance. 
The competitors were given wing at Rhynhern, a village 
nearly a league from Hamme, and the first bee finished a 
quarter of a minute in advance of the first pigeon, three 
other bees reached the goal before the second pigeon, the 
main body of both detachments finishing almost simul- 
taneously an instant or two later. The bees, too, may be 
said to have been handicapped in the race, having been 
rolled in flour before starting for purposes of identification. 
By way of testing the speed of flight in birds of the 
swallow kind, Spallanzani captured a marked sand-martin 
or bank-swallow—the feeblest of its genus—on her nest 
at Pavia and set her free at Milan, fifteen miles away. She 
Mr. Ruskin thinks one 


hundred miles an hour average swallow-speed ; though 


flew back in thirteen minutes. 


Michelet gives the rate of flight, when full on the wing, 
at eighty leagues an hour. In striking contrast with the 
rate at which birds with long pointed wings fly is the fact 
that one of a pair of starlings (which are short-winged 
birds) was captured and sent in a basket a distance of 
upwards of thirty miles by train. It was then freed ; 
and it was three hours before it found its way back to its 
nestlings. 

As compared to the rates of speed in animals, those 
attained by man are interesting. A hundred yards has 
been run in ten seconds ; two hundred yards in twenty 
and two-fifths; three hundred yards in thirty-one and 
a-half ; and a quarter of a mile in forty-eight and four- 
fifths : by Messrs. A. Wharton, J. Shearman, C. G. Wood, 
Mr. W. G. George holds the 


championship for one mile and up to ten miles, his time 


and L, E. Myers respectively. 


for the former distance being four minutes eighteen and 
two-fifths seconds, and for the latter fiftv-one minutes 
twenty. For fifteen, twenty, and twenty-five miles Mr. 
G. A. Dunning holds the record, the first distance being 
covered in one hour twenty-four minutes twenty-four 
seconds; the last in two hours thirty-three, forty-four. 
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The same gentleman is champion at forty miles. Mr. J. 
A. Squires has run thirty miles in three hours seventeen 
minutes thirty-six and a-half seconds; and Mr. J. E. 
Dixon is fifty-mile champion with six hours eighteen 


minutes and twenty-six and one-fifth seconds—all truly 


marvellous performances. 


BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. 
XI.--THE YOUNG BRITISH SOLDIER. 


\ HEN the ‘arf-made recruity goes out to the East 
’E acts like a babe an’ ’e drinks like a beast, 
An’ ’e wonders because ’e is frequent deceased 
Ere ’e’s fit for to serve as a soldier. 
Serve, serve, serve as a soldier, 
Serve, serve, serve as a soldier, 
Serve, serve, serve as a soldier, 
So-oldier hof the Queen ! 


Now all you recruities what ’s drafted to-day, 
You shut up your rag-box an’ ‘ark to my lay, 
An’ [’ll sing you a soldier as far as I may : 
A soldier what ’s fit for a soldier. 
Fit, fit, fit for a soldier— 


First, mind you steer clear o’ the grog-sellers’ huts, 
For they sell you Fixed Bay’nets that rots out your guts- 
Ay, drink that ’ud eat the live steel from your butts— 
An’ it’s bad for the young British soldier. 
Bad, bad, bad for the soldier 


When the cholera comes—as it will past a doubt 

Keep out of the wet and don’t go on the shout, 

For the sickness comes in as the liquor dies out, 
An’ it crumples the young British soldier. 
Crum-, crum-, crumples the soldier- 


But the worst o’ your foes is the sun over’ead ; 
You must wear your ‘elmet for all that is said : 
If ’e finds you uncovered ’e ‘Il knock you down dead, 
An’ you 'll die like a fool of a soldier. 
Fool, fool, fool of a soldier- 


If you ’re cast for fatigue by a serjeant unkind, 
Don’t grouse like a woman nor crack on nor blind ; 
Be handy and civil and then you will find 
As it’s beer for the young British soldier. 
Beer, beer, beer for the soldier 


Now, if you must marry, take care she is old 
A troop-sergeant’s widow ’s the nicest, 1 ’m told 
For beauty won't help if your vittles is cold, 
An’ love ain’t enough for a soldier. 
’Nough, ’nough, ’nough for a soldier 


If the wife should go wrong with a comrade, be loth 
To shoot when you catch ’em—you ‘Il swing, on my oath ! 
Make ‘im take ’er and keep ‘er: that’s hell for them both, 
An’ you 're quit o’ the curse of a soldier. 
Curse, curse, curse of a soldier— 


When first under fire an’ you're wishful to duck, 
Don’t look or take ’eed at the man that is struck, 
Be thankful you ’re livin’ an’ trust to your luck 
An’ march to your front like a soldier. 
Front, front, front like a soldier- 


When ’arf of your bullets fly wide in the ditch 
Don’t call your Martini a cross-eyed old bitch : 
She’s human as you are—you treat her as sich, 
An’ she 'll fight for the young British soldier. 
Fight, fight, fight for the soldier— 


When shakin’ their bustles like ladies so fine 
The guns o’ the enemy wheel into line ; 
Shoot low at the limbers and don’t mind the shine, 
For noise never startles the soldier. 
Start-, start-, startles the soldier- 
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If your officer’s dead and the sergeants look white, 
Remember it’s ruin to run from a fight ; 
So take open order, lie down, and sit tight, 
An’ wait for supports like a soldier. 
Wait, wait, wait like a soldier— 


When you ’re wounded an’ left on Afghanistan’s plains, 
An’ the women come out to cut up your remains, 
Jest roll to your rifle an’ blow out your brains 
An’ go to your Gawd like a soldier : 

Go, go, go like a soldier, 

Go, go, go like a soldier, 

Go, go, go like a soldier, 

So-oldier hof the Queen. 
Rupyarp Kipiine- 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
MR. PLAGIARY LANG.’ 
[To the Editor of The Scots Observer.| 
Dundee, 23d Fune 18g. 

S1R,—Will you kindly grant space for a few lines in reply to 
a letter which appeared in your issue of 14th signed by ‘A 
Woman of Letters,’ and entitled ‘Mr. Plagiary Lang’? I think 
many must have envied Mr. Lang the amusement undoubtedly 
caused him by this scathing epistle; but if the writer had 
digested the title O/d Friends: Essays in Epistolary Parody, 
and if the words had conveyed to ‘A Woman of Letters’ the 
same meaning that they would convey to most people, I fancy 
that same epistle would have remained unwritten. 

It must strike one as strange that a lady who is evidently so 
very well read and so very sharp as ‘A Woman of Letters’ 
should never have heard of characters created by such ‘ writers 
of repute’ as*Sir Walter Scott and Charles Dickens, not to 
speak of Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson. 

It may interest ‘A Woman of Letters’ to know where she 
may find some of the—to her—unknown characters. There 
isa tale entitled A Legend of Montrese, written by a man 
called Walter Scott, where Captain Dugald Dalgetty may be 
found. Charles Dickens writes in Martin Chuzzlewit—of 
which ‘A Woman of Letters’ may possibly have heard—* My 
name, sir, is Tigg. The name of Montague Tigg will perhaps 
be familiar to you in connection with the most remarkable 
events of the Peninsular War?’ Alan Breck, another of the 
‘great unknown,’ is one of the finest characters in Mr. Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s fine story, Avdnapped. 

Sir, these lines are written in the sincere desire to help all 
struggling aspirants to literary fame, such as ‘A Woman of 
Letters,’ into the way they should go ; and with apologies for 
intruding on your valuable space, I have the honour to sub- 
scribe myself, sir, very respectfully yours, 

Not A MAN OF LETTERS, BUT A MAN WHO READS. 





P.S.—1 also enclose my card as a guarantee of good faith. 


LIVING GREEK OR DEAD? 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.] 
Ldinburgh, 23d June 1890. 

SirR,—On returning from a six weeks’ tour south of the 
Tweed I found on my table a number of your review contain- 
ing an interesting article by G. Gordon Hake on archeological 
excavations in Cyprus, and winding up with the following sen- 
tence: ‘We would strongly advise those who have some ac- 
quaintance with the ancient tongue to spend a month or two 
on the spot in becoming familiar with the modern. There is 
less difference between the Greek of the New Testament and 
that of to-day than there is between Chaucer and modern Eng- 
lish ; and a fair knowledge of colloquial Greek not only enables 
one to dispense with an interpreter but affords an Open sesame 
to intercourse with a most interesting people.’ Now this is 
exactly what I have been preaching and practising for the last 
forty years without much sympathy—as was natural, on a sub- 
ject to the general eye more academic than popular, but which, 
when properly understood, has unquestionably a decidedly 
popular aspect ; and I am glad to find at last in your accom- 
plished contributor a very apt testimony to this effect. The 
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fact of the matter is that in these days of swift and cheap travel- 
ling nothing can be more unwise than to bring up young men 
with the idea that Greek is a dead language or a language so 
corrupt as to be rather injurious than useful to a classical 
scholar. So far from being dead, it is as much alive as Eng 
lish is or German ; and so far from being corrupt, it is the 
purest language going, not even excepting German, which has 
kept itself on the whole creditably free from the contagion of 
Latin and French to which it lay so much exposed. The notion 
of Greek being a dead language and modern Greek a barbarism 
arises simply from ignorance, narrowness, and want of human 
sympathy in our classical teachers ; from the obstinacy of bad 
habits contracted three hundred years ago, from a hasty accept- 
ance of some crude notions propounded by Erasmus; and gener- 
ally from the lazy and pedantic practice of teaching both Latin 
and Greek by the eye and the understanding, through printed 
rules and books merely, to the disownment and disuse of the liv- 
ing ear and the living tongue, the organs by which in the method 
of Nature languages are at once most easily acquired and most 
firmly retained. The consequence of this sequence of blunders 
has been that a classical scholar, after having passed some half- 
dozen or more years in the study of the language of Xenophon 
and Demosthenes, shall land on the Pirzeus without being 
able to exchange an intelligible sentence with either a street 
porter or a Greek gentleman talking politics in the coffee-house. 
This will never do. What your contributor says—that there is 
less difference between the Greek of the New Testament and 
that of to-day than between the English of Chaucer and modern 
English—is literally true, and ought to be a familiar fact to every 
scholar whose reading extends beyond the narrow range of a few 
favourite authors ; and this being so, it is perfectly plain that 
a residence of some five or six months in Athens, with regular at- 
tendance on historical, philological, and archzological lectures 
there, to which will be added daily converse with intelligent 
literary gentlemen and with the peasantry in the fields, will give 
any young man of fair talent a firmer hold of the noblest language 
ever spoken by man than six years of dead, bookish drill in the 
ordinary routine of school and college exercise. The objections 
raised to this natural method of treating a living language as 
what it is and not as what it is not are amongst the most feeble, 
the most futile, that can be conceived : just such objections as 
naturally proceed from persons who either are perfectly ignorant 
of the materials of the subject, or have no organs by which they 
can appropriate them, or have no notion of intellectual dignity 
but in standing stiffly on a bad habit like the Roman Pope on 
the conceit of infallibility. One common source of general 
misconception in this matter lies in the confounding of the 
Kleptic ballads, or the local dialects of which the Cretan is the 
worst, with the stream of literary Greek which has flowed con- 
tinuously from Byzantium through Eugenius Bulgaris to Coraes, 
Tricoupi, Paspates, Polylas, and others, down to our times : a 
confusion just as unpardonable as it would be to represent the 
English of the Lancashire or Suffolk peasant as identical with 
the English of Ze Zimes newspaper. Another attack is made 
on the Greek of living literary men and statesmen by the charge 
that they make their language unintelligible to scholars, on 
the one hand by merging the distinct sounds of certain vowels 
and diphthongs in the weak sound of z=ee, and on the other 
by confounding accent and quantity in a barbarous and 
unmusical fashion. But these objectors forget that every 
language has its characteristic tendency apt to be pushed 
to excess ; that this itacism, as it is called, belongs evidently to 
the gracilitas of Greek speech which Quinctilian contrasts with 
the robustness of the Latin : and that the Greeks are as much 
entitled to turn their o: into ee as the English to turn their old 
broad a into the modern slender @, and the old labial ow sound 
=oo into the modern canine growl of ow, ow. Besides, it must 
be borne in mind in the matter of itacism that the favour shown 
to the ce sound finds its effective counterpoise in the frequency 
of the broad a, the long @, and the full labial ov =00, so dominant 
in modern as in ancient Greek. As to the alleged barbarism 
of sinking quantity in accent, the barbarism lies with ourselves, 
who without a shadow of authority have simply transferred 
the familiar accent of Latin to Greek, and in doing so fiung 
overboard with lofty unconcern the combined authority of the 
Alexandrian grammarians, the tradition of the Greek Church, 
and the persistent practice of the Greek people. The native 
accent is and must be the dominant element in Greek speech, 
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whether in the mouth of a Demosthenes or a Tricoupi; and 
as for verse, if it is quite evident that the ancient poets, both 
Greek and Roman, sunk or subordinated the spoken accent in 
obedience to the rhythmical beat, it is the easiest thing in the 
world for a modern scholar, if not altogether destitute of the 
metrical instinct, to do the same. As to prose, the notion that 
the accent necessarily lengthens the syllable on which it 
falls requires no refutation: careless speakers in Greek, as in 
English, may quite easily allow themselves to cheat the unac- 
cented syllable, naturally long, of its full quantity, as vulgar 
people among ourselves shorten the penult in such words as 
édiucate, and the initial syllable in oéédient or the last syllable 
in échd ; and in the same way, if a Greek in the careless stvle 
of conversation pronounces av6pwmos as if written dvOpomos 
this is no reason why an educated Englishman should not pro- 
nounce it as in dindhdlder or in forefathers. 

The above is only a hasty glance at the principles which must 
govern this domain in the important field of linguistic study, so 
sadly neglected and so strangely bungled in our British peda- 
gogy. I am willing to enter into the philological detail of the 
question with any person who cares ; but of three things asa 
practical man I am quite certain: (1) that the close grip and 
easy familiarity with the Greek language which make it both 
comfortable and profitable to its possessor can be obtained in 
no other way so completely as when we accept it as a living 
tradition from a living people ; (2) that so far from being pre- 
judicial to exact scholarship, the study of medizval, popular, 
and modern Greek will enlarge the range of our scholarship 
and present the language as a historical whole to many who 
are now confined to an isolated section ; (3) that the comity of 
nations as well as our manifest political interests in the Medi- 
terranean impose on us the duty to shake hands fraternally 
with the people who from the days of Homer and Theseus to 
our own time have so powerfully influenced the civilisation of 
the West.—I am, etc., JOHN STUART BLACKIE. 


MR. SPURGEON’S POLITICS. 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.] 
25th Fune 1890. 

S1R,—I have read with interest the by no means unkindly 
sketch of Mr. Spurgeon which appears in 7he Scots Observer. 
There is, however, one omission which I desire to point out, 
and that is the absence of any reference to the great stand 
which he made against the Home Rule Bill of Mr. Gladstone. 
His action thereon is thoroughly characteristic of the intense 
honesty of the man, to which you pay a deserved tribute, and 
perhaps did more than anything else to turn the votes of so 
many Dissenters against the Gladstonian party in 1886. 

His opinion as to the criminal folly of Mr. Gladstone’s policy 
remains unchanged, and when the proper time comes I have 
no doubt his influence will be exerted as before in favour of 
the maintenance of the Union and in opposition to the policy 
which would hand over to the National League the lives and 
liberties of our loyal fellow-subjects in Ireland.—I am, etc., 

UNIONIST. 


REVIEWS. 
‘AND SO AD INFINITUM.’ 


Life of Robert Browning. By WILLIAM SHARP. ‘Great 
Writers’ Series. London: Scott. 
Robert Browning Personalia. By EDMUND GOSSE. London : 


Unwin. 


= «Mind and matter,’ said the Lady in the Wig, ‘glide swift 
into the vortex of immensity’; and ‘In all important re- 
spects I leave this volume to speak for itself, says Mr. 
William Sharp. The reviewer cannot do better than fol- 
low his example. Browning, then, was born in London, and 
so had his ‘atom-pulse atune from the first with the large 
rhythm of the national life at its turbulent, congested, but 
ever ebullient centre.’ His birth was not fortuitous: ‘ There 
is no such thing as a fortuitous birth. Creation does not 
occur spontaneously.’ There is a good deal to be said for 
these views, no doubt—but let us to our tale as none but Mr. 
Sharp can tell it. In his youth, then, Browning gave way 
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to ‘the compulsive Byronic vogue’ ; after which poetry ceased 
to be to him a dream ‘seductive as summer lightning’ ; he be- 
came a great dramatic poet ; he flashed ‘the inner, complex, 
shaping potentialities’ on our mental vision and ‘realised in- 
tensely the value of quintessential moments.’ He wrote Pau/ine, 
which was ‘more physiognomic’ than any other of his pieces, 
and had ‘autosychical lines’ of ‘immediate interest,’ and showed 
‘the subtle correspondence between the conceptive and expres- 
sional rhythm.’ In 1834 ‘certain pinnacles of his fair snow- 
mountain of Titanic aim melted away.’ By-and-by, however, 
he had Strafford produced : a play which was as important in 
the development of the English as Hernan was in that of the 
French drama, It was a great success; and there was a cer- 
tain scene wherein was ‘abduced in one thrilling, poignant 
strain the quintessential part of the tense life of the play.’ 
Nevertheless, ‘a hiss, like an embodied scorn, vibrated on 
vagrant wings through the house.’ 

Thenceforth he ‘doubled upon himself in intricate revolutions.’ 
He had the ‘soul-depictive faculty’ to an extent unsurpassed 
by any poet, ancient or modern. By a ‘ more scientific abduc- 
tion than Shakespeare’s’—(how do poets practise abduction 
scientifically ?—and surely it was hardly adduction in the case 
of Anne Hathaway)—he compelled ‘ the complex rayings ofeach 
soul-star to a singular simplicity, as by the spectrum analysis,’ 
though all you can get out ofa soul-star ‘in the most quintessen- 
tial moment’ is, it appears, ‘a partially deceptive silhouette.’ 
He was not, however, quite the equal of Shakespeare—(this is 
disappointing)—nay, Mr. Sharp has positively doubts whether, 
after all, /z/ime will be ‘the poem of the future.’ After which 
grudging reservations it is some comfort_to learn that Browning 
got golden ore by the alchemy of the soul out of ‘the inchoate 
drift of the world’; that he educed from his lyre melodies of 
transcendent beauty ; that though he had ‘ malfortunate flaws,’ 
still when we consider his work even ‘ after the severest ablation 
of the poor and mediocre portion,’ we cry aloud, ‘ How beneficent 
seem the generous gods!’ Browning ‘is among poets what 
Wagner is among musicians,’ and he had ‘a /ezt motzf’ from his 
twenty-first to his seventy-sixth year: ‘ This superb phalanx of 
faith, what shall prevail against it? How winsome it is, more- 
over!’ And Mr. Sharp’s style! Is it not all his own? Is it 
not winsome as ever was a phalanx, vibrating as ever was a 
hiss, seductive as was ever summer lightning? How it stirs 
one’s atom-pulse ! It is as fascinating as the deceptive silhouette 
of a soul-star. It is enough to make a man double on himself 
in intricate revolutions. 

‘On the night of Browning’s death a new star suddenly 
appeared in Orion.’ So writes Mr. Sharp, and adds the in- 
quiry, Whither has the spirit of the poet gone? ‘To that new 
star in Orion, or whirled to remote silences in the trail of lost 
meteors? Whence, and for how long, will its rays reach our 
storm- and gloom-beleaguered earth? Such questions cannot 
meanwhile be solved.’ How true that is! And how fitting, 
therefore, it is that we should ask them! What a fine sense it 
shows at once of humour and of the respect due to the dead 
writer! ‘ But the time must come when the poet’s personality 
will have the remoteness of tradition ; when our perplexed 
judgments will be as a tale of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing.’ That seems conceivable. But will some of our judg- 
ments have to await a distant future ere their pretentious no- 
thingness is revealed? Will Mr. Sharp’s? ‘A thing imagina- 
tion boggles at !’ 

Mr. Edmund Gosse was at one time in the habit of person- 
ally interviewing Mr. Robert Browning. He went every morn- 
ing provided with a schedule of questions: ‘one of which I 
would read and then let him weave the embroidery of his 
answer in whatever way he chose.’ The answers thus em- 
broidered were subsequently ‘cast in literary form’ and de- 
spatched for publication to America. As soon as they appeared 
in print Mr. Browning sent a note to Mr. Gosse in which he 
admitted his inferiority to that poet : ‘1 wish yourself, when the 
years come, may find such an appreciator. You will at least 
deserve such an one—I hope and fear—better than does your 
affectionate friend, Robert Browning.’ M. Maxime du Camp, it 
may be remembered, once received a similar letter from Victor 
Hugo and was not exactly ravished with it. It is with great 

diftidence that Mr. Gosse has agreed to the republication of 
these Personalia. He would not have done so had there not 
been a constant inquiry [for the number of Zhe Century in 
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which they first appeared. Mr. Gosse is at one with Mr. Sharp 
in his estimate of Browning. The temper of his muse was 
Shakespearean and universal, and he appealed as none but 
Heine had appealed to the youth of Europe. If space gave Mr. 
Gosse leave to roam with us through the fragrant pages of 
Sordello we might find a thousand reasons why Sorde//o ought 
to be one of the most readable of books. Pippa Passes, again, 
is the most delightful pastoral written since the days of the 
Jacobean dramatists, and is inspired by the same feeling as gave 
charm to the masques of Nabbes. Of its seed-pearls of song it 
is a commonplace to say that nothing more exquisite was ever 
written, or rather warbled. Mr. Sharp supports Mr. Gosse’s 
view of those lyric pearls, extolling their bird-like spontaneity 
and rare high music, ‘ usurpassed by no other Victorian poet.’ 
Here is one of these seed-pearls of bird-like spontaneity : 
‘ The year's at the spring 
And day's at the morn ; 
Morning's at seven ; 
The hill-side 's dew-pearled ; 
The lark ’s on the wing ; 
The snail’s on the thorn ; 
God’s in his heaven— 
All's right with the world.’ 


Where is the Bugle Song, where is the Lofos-eaters, where is 
Vastness, where is the best of Maud compared to such rare high 
music as hat? ‘It is a commonplace to say that nothing more 
exquisite and natural was ever written, or rather warbled.’ In 
‘Personal Impressions’ Mr, Gosse furnishes us with recollections 
of his meetings with the poet. Toa single listener with whom 
he was on intimate terms the Browning of his own study was 
to the Browning of a dinner-party as a tiger is to a domestic 
cat. His talk when he was alone with Mr. Gosse assumed the 
turmoil of a cascade. He would weave magic wiles round the 
visitor, now with gesticulating arms thrown high, now grovel- 
ling on the floor, while a redundant turmoil of thought flowed 
from his generous lips. And when at Cambridge he withdrew 
from too full society with Mr. Gosse, whom he led toa pink 
mountain of double way, where he built the main fabric and 
put on the domes and pinnacles of a poem, leaving it in five 
minutes needing nothing but the mere outward crust of the 
versification. One wishes he had dallied five minutes longer 
by the mountain of way to put the crust on the pinnacles ; 
however, it was seldom even with intimate friends that he 
would talk liberally about the sons and daughters of his pen. 
He had scarce known by experience what physical pain was, 
but Mr. Gosse recollects his giving a picturesque account of a 
headache from which he suffered about the year 1834. His 
decline was the reluctant fall of a wholesome and well-balanced 
being. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Philosophy, native and foreign, continues to assert itself in 
the book-market ; and though the accumulations of the last 
few months may not be entitled to very high rank either on the 
score of profound originality or of literary grace, yet some of 
them are fairly interesting. In point of mere bulk, to go no 
further, the place of honour is claimed by Mr. Howard Collins's 
Epitome of the Synthetic Philosophy (Edinburgh : Williams). 
An ‘epitome’ in 544 closely-printed pages is something of a 
novelty ; but as the compiler reminds us that the original runs 
to over five thousand, far be it from us to deny him his deserts. 
The Gospel according to Herbert Spencer (as Zhe Pall Mall 
Gazette and Mr. Grant Allen have it) is in these days part of 
the necessary equipment of the Superior Person; and many 
toilers after superiority will rise up to call Mr. Collins blessed. 
Mr. Spencer himself in a short preface guarantees the con- 
densation as ‘at once correct and clear’; but goes one better 
than his faithful disciple and epitomises the epitome in three 
pages. Mr. Spencer’s style, for all its cumbrous terminology 
and general aridity, has a certain clearness and force, but its 
literary quality is ‘a frightful mus quantity’; as may be sur- 
mised, it is not improved by distillation, and even Mr. Spencer 
himself finds that the Synthetic Philosophy in its new garb 
‘cannot with advantage be read in large portions at once.’ But 
in the nature of the case epitomes can hardly rank as litera- 
ture; and Mr. Collins’s is in its own line a useful piece of 
work. The announcement of a second edition in half-a-year’s 
time from the publication of the first is an interesting sign 
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of the hold which Mr. Spencer has upon the scientific and 
popular thought of the day. Mr. Grant Allen tells us, indeed, 
that he is the greatest philosopher since Aristotle ; but that is 
another matter, and thought is free. This popularity explains, 
however, why the theologians devote so much of their time 
to Mr. Spencer: he runs through their writings like King 
Charles’s head. 

Retrogression or Development (London : Kegan Paul), by 
F. Nevill, aims at showing ‘the dreary coldness of the Un- 
knowable, and its utter weakness in contrast to the strength 
of the incarnate God, Jesus Christ.’ Its tone is devotional 
rather than argumentative, and it is on the whole pleasantly 
and modestly written. Mr. James Copner’s Fasth of a Realist 
(Williams) is a more ambitious performance, but never rises 
above a dead level of cheap science and commonplace reflec- 
tion. In his essay on ‘The Divine Attributes’ the author 
infers the eternity of the Deity from the eternity of matter and 
energy. His dissertations on ‘Good in Things Evil, closing 
with the stock quotation from Pope’s Essay on Man,is worthy 
of this inspiration : that is to say, it is incurably banal. It is 
natural that such a book should embrace a discussion on the 
philosophy of prayer and the relaxation of the formule of the 
Church of England. It may be said in mitigation, however, 
that the last six essays are only intended to be ‘ generally inte- 
resting to thoughtful and inquiring readers,’ and perhaps this 
most distressful class may find them so. The first two on 
‘Philosophical Realism’ and ‘ The Relation of Philosophy to 
Science’ are especially addressed to philosophers, and in these 
the author plays too freely with the edged tools of phenomena 
and noumena. He should certainly not take force as equivalent 
to spirit and argue that because the universe consists of matter 
and force therefore it is ‘a psycho-physical macrocosm.’ 

M. Ad. Franck’s Nouveaux Essais de Critique philosophique 
(Paris : Hachette) is undertaken from the somewhat narrow 
standpoint of the French Spiritualistic school, but the veteran 
editor of the Dictionnaire des Sciences philosophigues—now over 
eighty, as he reminds us—knows how to write like a French- 
man, and his subjects are varied and interesting. To criticise 
these criticisms would be a work of supererogation ; it is enough 
to indicate their range. The mortality among the more pro- 
mising of the younger French writers in philosophy has been 
striking of late: M. Beaussire, M. Guyau, and M. Carrau, 
whose works are here reviewed, have all been carried off pre- 
maturely. In criticising the works of M. Beaussire on ethics 
and law the limitations of M. Franck’s standpoint are most ap- 
parent ; for, like the strictest sect of the old Intuitionists, he 
feels bound to exclude evolution altogether from the domain of 
morality. The monographs of Paul Janet and Jules Simon on 
Victor Cousin, the great man of the school, are both fully con- 
sidered, as well as Vacherot’s Nouveau Spiritualisme,in which 
he tries to bring the principles of French idealism more into 
harmony with the general current of modern thought. In one 
of his essays M. Franck is led as far afield as the Gnosti- 
cism of Basilides. Another French book, M. Bergson’s Essat 
sur les Données immédiates de la Conscience (Paris : Alcan), re- 
handles in a novel and decidedly acute fashion the ancient 
problem of human freedom. According to M. Bergson, the 
dispute between Libertarians and Determinists depends upon a 
confusion between space and time : a subtle spatialising, so to 
speak, of our inner life and its time-form. The study of ex- 
ternal phenomena exercises a reflex influence upon our obser- 
vation of ourselves, and we construct ‘a phantom Ego’ con- 
sisting of a series of distinct mental states set in juxtaposition 
in an ideal space. As soon as we separate in this way the 
successive moments of internal duration and bring the cate- 
gory of causality into play, the Determinist view is inevitable. 
But pure duration, M. Bergson contends, has not its moments 
external to one another ; it is ‘a multiplicity entirely qualita- 
tive,’ in which the conscious states are so mutually interpene- 
trative as to preclude any separation between antecedent con- 
ditions and resultant action. The true Ego is therefore free, 
M. Bergson concludes, but the spatialising view reacts not only 
on our theory but on our practice as well ; the most of our life is 
lived, so to speak, outside! of ourselves, and in so far as this is 
the case our actions are embraced within the causal chain. 
Only in certain crises of our existence do we catch a glimpse 
of the true nature of the Ego and act with perfect conviction as 

free agents. M. Bergson is unquestionably right as to the mis- 
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leading part played by spatial metaphor in the free-will contro- 
versy ; but suggestive as some of his arguments are, his own 
theory is rather acute in itself than convincing as a definitive 
solution of the difficulty. 

Mr. Hastie’s translation of the first volume of Luthardt’s 
History of Christian Ethics (Edinburgh : Clark) belongs nthe 
main to theology rather than philosophy, though it touches 
upon matters common to both. It is an important contri- 
bution to a department of theological science of comparatively 
recent growth and as yet but little cultivated here. Herr 
Stahlin’s Kant, Lotzse, and Kitsch, translated by Principal 
Simon (Clark), is also written in a theological interest, inas- 
much as the writer’s chief object is to expose what he deems 
the weaknesses and inconsistencies of Ritschl’s theology. But 
his purpose leads him to trace these errors and shortcomings 
to their source in Kant and Lotze; and, once started, he 
pursues his subject com amore,so that more than half of the 
book is devoted to the philosophical prolegomena. The work, 
in fact, is likelier to attract the general reader than the pro- 
fessional theologian. Herr Stahlin’s own position seems 
to be a somewhat narrow and unsympathetic orthodoxy, and 
his criticisms are marked by logical acuteness and the desire 
of victory rather than by philosophic breadth and the wish to 
do justice to his opponent’s point of view. His presentation of 
Lotze in particular exaggerates the subjectivity of Lotze’s point 
of view, and (apparently unintentionally) puts a false colouring 
on several of his positions. At the same time, one may very 
well agree with the author’s conclusion that Lotze has not suc- 
ceeded in constructing a self-consistent system. The book, in 
spite of its defects, is a decidedly able one, and covers a large 
amount of ground which is fresh to the ordinary English 
reader. Of Kant perhaps we have had about enough, but Herr 
Staihlin follows out the subjective side of Kant’s philosophy 
into the German neo-Kantian development, as that is seen in 
Cohen, Lange, Vaihinger, and others. Like Hartmann, to 
whose criticisms he is indebted here, he inaintains that this 
line of thought ends in a self-conscious ‘ I]lusionism ’—a know- 
ledge which is the knowledge of nothing real: in other words, 
in complete scepticism. The fault he finds with Ritschl’s 
theology is that it is imbued with the same spirit, and tries to 
shelve metaphysical questions by an express distinction between 
theoretical or speculative knowledge and religious knowledge 
as grounded on the moral consciousness. We can know 
nothing, according to Ritschl, of the nature of God, and we have 
nothing to do with such a question except in so far as he is re- 
vealed to us in his relation to ourselves. In this sense God is 
revealed (using that word in its evident sense) as ‘love, inas- 
much as he adopts as his own self-end (Se/dstzweck) the 
training and organisation of the human race into a kingdom of 
God as the supramundane end of man himself.’ Herr Stahlin 
accuses Ritschl of identifying the being of God with the pur- 
pose thus adopted and of making him the mere ‘impotent 
potentiality’ of the actual world, arguing that in consistency 
(though not as a matter of fact) Ritschl thereby ‘ denies that God 
is in himself anything at all.’ He accuses him of reviving the 
Hegelian notion of a movement without something that moves, 
of a process without a subject that undergoes the process. 
Ritschl’s Christology is subjected to a similar hostile criticism ; 
but though the critic may make points against his author, the 
effect of his book will probably be to send many fresh readers 
to study for themselves a highly interesting attempt to interpret 
the dogmatic system of the Church in a spirit of soberness and 
on the basis of actual experience. 


FLEET BUT NOT SWEET. 
A Theory of Wit and Humour. By ¥.R. FLEET. 
London : Remington. 

Concerning the nature of wit and humour there have been 
many theories, none altogether satisfactory: so much Mr. 
Fleet states at the commencement of his really remarkable 
work, and so far we are in hearty accord. That, however, is 
almost as far as we can go with him. We are unable to draw 
the inference that his book was specially needed—that there 
was any particular necessity for the scientific treatment of wit 
and humour—and still less that Mr. Fleet is the person to write 
on wit and humour with success. It is possible that a man 
born blind should write a valuable work on the theory of 
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colour, but it is emphatically not probable ; and Mr. Fleet’s 
appreciation of wit is no more vivid than the average blind 
man’s perception of the quality of colour. It is charac teristic 
of his ‘scientific’ pretensions that he begins without defining 
his subject. He has ‘employed the words’ wit and humour 
‘;) the common acceptation and in their most comprehensive 
sense ; using the term wit to describe all those ideas to which 
the word may with any propriety be applied,’ etc. But what 
are those ideas? Truly we can match Mr. Fleet’s scientific 
definition : ‘Accommodated ; that is, when a man is, as they 
say, accommodated ; or when a man is, being, whereby a 
may be thought to be accommodated ; which is an excellent 
thing.’ But Mr. Fleet's attempt at definition is #o¢ an excellent 
thing ; and that makes a difference. 

However, not to be unjust, we shall let him expound his 
scheme for himse!f in a passage which is, so far as we can 
discover, neither more nor less devoid of sense than the rest 
ofhim : ‘In the first place, the preliminary remark is to be made 
that distinction is observed between incidents which are com- 
pound and those which consist of single phases.’ Then, ‘as to 
the more characteristic features of the book, a definition and 
classification is made of risible phases, generally described by 
the term imperfection (not being moral deficiency) in actual 
or fictitious personalities’; which being done, ‘in the next 
place an explanation is presented of the nature of ingenuity 
in general (so far as a theory of wit and humour would be con- 
cerned with ingenuity), which I divide into three species’: with 
the surprising result that ‘ingenuity of the first species’ is 
‘shown in such ideas as metaphors, similes (within the limits 
of substantially rational comparison), practical jokes, those 
expedients in more or less difficult situations which we call 
mother-wit, and a certain proportion of ideas of a description 
special to my theory’—(that is, ‘a proportion of what I call 
“events of the occasion ”’)—while arson in the third degree, or 
rather ‘ingenuity of the second species—conscious invention, 
as I otherwise call it,’ is found to comprise ‘all witting invention 
of risible phases for exhibition in one’s self or fictitious ascrip- 
tion to others, and not having a quality which I call circum- 
stantial novelty of the second description,’ and ‘ingenuity of 
the third species being the witting invention of phases risible 
or non-risible’ is seen to possess ‘this quality of circum- 
stantial novelty No. 2.’ Worst and most fatal of all, ‘ what I 
call wit is a sub-species of the third species of ingenuity, and is 
a term applied to the discovery of those phases of circum- 
stantial novelty No. 2 which have, to use the terminology of 
my theory, a “special connection” with the “events of the 
occasion ” ; by reason of being—to use again my own phraseo- 
logy—“ definitely presented” by these “ events.”’ ‘And there,’ 
as Dr. Barrow said to Lord Rochester (then at ‘the lowest pit 
of hell’), ‘and there, my lord, I leave you.’ 

It will be seen from this farrago, extracted from what should 
be the most clear, concise, and precise chapter in the book, that 
our author’s style may be pleasantly yet accurately described as 
the Slough of Despond in print. He has been at pains to point 
out what he conceives to be helpful stepping-stones— or rather, 
to adopt his somewhat too sanguine description, ‘to mark off 
what may be considered the less readable portions of the book.’ 
It is kind, but it is wholly unnecessary. For the ordinary 
reader the unreadable parts will be marked off with sufficient 
accuracy by the two covers, which, with an exercise of the 
mth variety of the wth species of ingenuity, whether with or 
without the Zth description of circumstantial novelty, one might 
designate as the right- and left-hand banks of the Slough. So 
far, however, as any human meaning can be distilled from Mr. 
Fleet, he seems to refer the risible element mainly to two dis- 
tinct categories—imperfection (not moral) in some real or 
fictitious character and ingenuity. The pleasure fclt in wit 
and humour he would therefore refer either to the self-com- 
placency caused by superiority (as Hobbes does) or (which is 
much the same thing) the apprehension of the incongruity 
between pretension and performance ; or else he would derive 
it from the admiration aroused by ingenuity—the skill of the 


“ 


joker, or your own in detecting the joker’s joke, or both com- 


bined. This\interpretation is advanced without any confidence 
that it—or indeed anything particular—is what Mr. Fleet means. 
After all, one is but human. 

The bulk of the book is taken up with laborious explanations 
and dissections of unhappy jokes. Some are familiar—who 
shall ever laugh at them again? Some are apparently Mr. 
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Fleet’s own, and would make angels weep. One really excel- 
lent jape there is. At the very outset of the book is inserted a 
slip, where you shall find the words : 


‘ADDENDUM AND ERRATUM. 


Pages 58 and 59. Before “presentation,” where that word 
occurs, read “ jocular.” 

Page 63, line 1. After “ presumptive,” read “ or else positive.” ’ 
Which is the Addendum? and which is the Erratum? Is a 
word if inserted defore another an Addendum, and if inserted 
after,an Erratum? or vice versa? These be mysteries, and 
at mysteries Mr. Fleet is good. Truly he might do worse than 
turn his attention to the interpretation of prophecy. His style, 
his method, his order of mind are admirably suited to delight 
all persons of apocalyptic humour ; and with practice he might 
surpass the eminent creatures whose revelations sometimes 
pleasingly vary the assignation column of Zhe Standard. 


A MODERN HEROINE. 


The Fournal of Marie Bashkirtsef. Translated, with an In- 
troduction, by MATHILDE BLIND. London: Cassell. 
2 vols. 


Miss Blind has a high opinion of the Yournal of poor, noto- 
rious Marie Bashkirtseff. It is ‘a book in the nude,’ she thinks; 
‘to read it is an education in psychology’; it shows you ‘the 
uninvited back-stair thoughts’ that pass ‘like a breath across 
our consciousness’ ; it is ‘a genuine addition to our knowledge 
of human nature’; it ‘may be called the drama of a woman’s 
soul’ ; it demonstrates to the full that life is not all beer and 
skittles when that particular pattern of soul is ‘at odds with 
destiny,’ as it ‘ must needs be when endowed with great powers 
and possibilities under the present social conditions’; it proves 
beyond a dream of doubt that ‘a girl with the ambition of 
Cesar under her red golden hair’ is—thanks (chiefly) to ‘the 
loving care of her affectionate aunts and uncles and grand- 
parents, etc. etc.—as like as not to have ‘a hard time of it, 
though her head repose on pillows of down edged with the 
costliest of laces.’ *Tis such a book, in fact, that if its author 
could but know of ‘the essay which the spell of her per- 
sonality has drawn from the grand old humanitarian leader of 
England,’ the knowledge might go some way to ‘compen- 
sate her for much in her life,’ and even to ‘spare her that 
haunting dread of perishing with nothing to show that she had 
been.’ How much of this is sound criticism and how much 
Miss Blind it were needless to inquire. As we have shown 
(The Scots Observer, 28th September 1889), the book is strong 
enough to go alone and interesting enough to stand as little in 
need of eulogy from Miss Blind as from the grand old humani- 
tarian leader of England. 

But Marie Bashkirtseff had the ill-fortune to belong to the ill- 
fated superior sex—thesex that, for all its supremacy in the matter 
of gifts and graces, is still denied its chance ; and Miss Blind 
makes all she can and far more than she need of the fact. For 
did not Marie Bashkirtseff ‘ want to drink up the whole sea, the 
whole of life, embracing the entire circle of sensations’? And 
‘ finding only a poor, pitiful spoonful doled out to her’—(as, for 
example, a ‘magnificent voice’; the aforesaid ‘ambition of a 
Cesar’ ; the gift of ‘improvising wondrous tunes’; the capacity 
of ‘studying Homer, Livy, and Dante’ ; all the possibilities of 
‘a finely-developed figure of middle height, hair of a golden red, 
the brilliant complexion that usually accompanies a tendency 
to consumption, and a face which . . . captivated you by the 
fire and energy of its expression’; the endowment of ‘a born 
impressionist’; a certain faculty of picture-making, to name 
but these)—did she not ‘dash herself to pieces in her inefiec- 
tual rage at the obstacles she encountered’? That, it appears, 
is what makes her so horribly interesting—to Miss Blind. She 
had everything ; but she was not a man, and the inference is 
that everything was less than nothing. It is a hideous fate, no 
doubt, for it seems to rankle hideously in the mind of the heroine’s 
biographer. It is a fact, however, that the woman of genius does 
not often allow herself to be ‘continually thwarted by the im- 
pediments and restrictions of sex,’ but succeeds in living her 
life not in despite but because of them. Neither George Sand 
nor Rachel, for example, ever made any fuss about their common 
misfortune, but put it to the best use of which it was capable, 
and are more or less immortal in virtue of their submission to 
its exigencies. What perhaps is more to the purpose is that 
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Malle. Bashkirtseff was to the full as womanly as either, and 
was in her way as absolute and unchallengeable a success. She 
was born, says Miss Blind with epigrammatic pathos, ‘in an 
age of railways and electric telegraphs,’ and ‘she wanted to live 
by steam.’ As a matter of fact, she had her desire. She was 
an egoist of the first magnitude ; her vanity was a rare and 
curious blend of the actor’s and the peacock’s ; she had an in- 
telligence of singular vivacity and force ; ‘impressionist’ or not, 
she was so exquisitely and profoundly impressionable that she 
passed from dream to dream, from sensation to sensation, from 
fancy to fancy, from faith to faith, as lightly as a butterfly from 
flower to flower, yet with the intensity of an hysteriac in chang- 
ing one delusion for another ; painting, music, scholarship, litera- 
ture, as we have seen she had all the talents, not excepting 
that of being a very woman, as capable of love and jealousy and 
display—(she was monstrous delicate about her shoes, her 
biographer tells you, and twelve days before she died she could 
receive ‘the great, the only, the unique Bastien’ in ‘a tea-gown 
of ivory plush with a cloud of soft lace of every shade of white’) 
—and she made such use of them as few have done. That she 
died at four-and-twenty is nothing. She had begun dreaming 
of greatness at four ; she fell desperately in love—({it was with 
an English duke, and her preference for this ‘horsey’ and 
aristocratic ‘ Briton’ is the one thing in her life her austere 
biographer seems indisposed to pardon)—at twelve ; she had 
another affair—a real one this—at sixteen ; she went through 
her classes at Julian’s with an ease, an intelligence, an instinct 
of accomplishment that astonished her masters ; she seems to 
have fallen in love with Bastien-Lepage before she died, and 
before she died she was one of the Salon successes of 1884; 
she kept a diary for over a dozen years, and in that diary she 
contrived to live in fancy a life at least as full of sensation and 
as varied in experience as the life she lived in fact. All which 
signifies, being interpreted, that she took the fullest advantage 
of her sex, and that her career, so far from demonstrating the 
existence of that immitigable hardship of which Miss Blind 
complains, is on the contrary as triumphant an expression of 
womanhood as that modern world which is the paradise of 
women has seen. 

In one respect at least she is believed to have fallen short 
of her ambition. ‘She was too intensely modern for repose,’ 
says Miss Blind ; and there seems no reason to doubt that her 
purpose in writing this Fournal of hers was to dance down 
through the ages in what is called a state of nature. It is said 
that careful relatives have been too many for her, and have 
frustrated her intention to the extent of (say) a pocket-hand- 
kerchief. It is a pity, ofcourse. But Miss Blind has noted of her 
supreme appearance in public that ‘ the ruddy gold of the hair’ 
was still ‘bright above the ardent face’ with ‘its velvety com- 
plexion,’ and that ‘the deep-set eyes’ were still ‘glowing with a 
sombre light, the light of a soul on fire’; and, like the essay of 
the grand old humanitarian leader of England, the descrip- 
tion might ‘compensate for much.’ Also the fact that she is 
assured of shoals of imitators—though some of them will pro- 
bably have the advantage in that matter of the pocket-hand- 
kerchief—might compensate for more. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

Leger's History of Austro-Hungary. Translated by Mrs. 
BIRKBECK HILL. With a Preface by EDWARD FREEMAN. 
London : Rivingtons. 

English readers with time for nothing worthy the name of 
historical research know little enough about Austria-Hun- 
gary. There are several reasons to account for their ignor- 
ance: one being the scarcity of reasonably brief and com- 
prehensive books ; while the chief arises out of the peculiar 
ethnological characteristics of the population. The story of 
most modern nations is concerned with the development of 
one fairly homogeneous race, speaking a common tongue, wor- 
shipping at a common shrine, and living on a national terri- 
tory ; but scarce one of these attributes applies to the motley 
group of nationalities referred to in ordinary language as 
‘Austria.’ As Professor Freeman says in his preface, the con- 
venient habit of personifying nations often leads to grievous 
misapprehension—particularly in the case of Austria-Hungary. 
There is no Austrian nation in the true sense of the word 
unless the archduchy of Austria herself, and even that is 
German. The Magyars, the Italians, the Roumans, and all 
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the items of the Slavonic majority of what is commonly called 
‘the people of Austria’ are not Austrians, nor are their in- 
terests at all identical with those which find expression in the 
policy of the ruling House of Hapsburg. And while this extra- 
ordinary diversity is the source of a national weakness which 
makes government by a single sovereign possible, it is also 
the cause of such complexity in the true history of the 
country as beggars it of interest and obscures its significance. 
Nay, more, it makes the story singularly difficult to tell : 
there is so much going to and fro, there are so many threads to 
pick up and lay down and pick up again later on, that only the 
clearest exposition and the most painstaking accuracy could 
make it intelligible to ordinary readers. M. Leger undoubtedly 
possesses the qualifications necessary for success ; and if after 
all his book be one for reference rather than perusal, the fault 
is not his but his subject’s. 

The outstanding fact in [the settlement of the population 
now covering Austria-Hungary is the division of the Slavs 
—as by a wedge—consequent on the Magyar invasion at the 
end of the ninth and the beginning of the tenth centuries. 
Part of the general movement westward, these Magyars (direct 
ancestors of the modern Hungarians) came from the plains of 
Eastern Russia, cut their way into the very heart of the most 
fertile lands of Europe, and settled there permanently—some 
nine hundred thousands of them. The Czechs and Poles 
were displaced northwards, the Serbs and Croats to the south. 
At that time the Slav tribes occupied the whole country from 
Holstein to the Peloponnese, and promised to form a Slav 
empire which should cover a large tract of Eastern Europe. 
They were but loosely knit, and their customs were sufficiently 
diverse to require the influence of time and community of 
interest for the achievement of anything like unity; but the 
advent of the Magyars and the consequent establishment of 
the state of Hungary in their very midst effectually destroyed 
their hope, and changed the fate of Eastern Europe. The other 
great fact in the history of Austria-Hungary is the growth and 
abiding dominion of the Hapsburgs: a family which, unlike 
the houses of Anjou and of Burgundy in similar circumstances, 
has succeeded in retaining its authority over a country aptly 
described by Professor Freeman as ‘a collection of scraps, 
with no natural connection, brought together by the acci- 
dents of warfare, marriage, or diplomacy.’ Hungary is the 
most stable constituent of the Austrian dominions, and the 
Hapsburgs probably owe their stability to the fact that they 
early secured possession of Hungary, and have latterly (though 
not without bitter experience of the results of an opposite 
theory) learned to mould their policy in accordance with Hun- 
garian sentiment. It was the Hungarians more than any of 
the other components of ‘ Austria’ who broke the strength of 
the Mongol invasion in the thirteenth century—the singular 
invasion that came and went as mysteriously as that of the 
Scots Highlanders into England in ’45, leaving no trace be- 
hind ; and it was Hungary that helped the first Hapsburgs to 
subjugate the Bohemians shortly after. Common detestation 
of the Ottomite completed the work of patching together the 
ill-assorted Hapsburg dominion, and has since had much to 
do with its cohesion. But it is a singular circumstance, signi- 
ficant of national character, that the Germans and Magyars 
who in 1848-9 expelled the Hapsburgs in the strife for con- 
stitutional rights are now content to second their sometime 
oppressors in refusing these same privileges to the Roumans 
and the Slavs. 

Mrs. Hill’s translation has been well done, though Professor 
Freeman falls foul of her translation of M. Leger’s guarded 
and accurate /état Autrichien by the misleading ‘ Austrian 
Empire,’ on grounds which we have already indicated. It is 
not easy to see why Mrs. Hill should have adopted the bar- 
barism ‘Austro-Hungary’ in her title, instead of Austria- 
Hungary. She had no inducement to do so in the French 
form ‘2? Autriche-Hongrie. 


LONDON LOCAL HISTORIES. 


Norwood and Dulwich, Past and Present. By A. M. GALER. 
Illustrated. London: Truslove. 
Bloomsbury and St. Giles’s; Past and Present. 


CLINCH. London: Truslove. 


By GEORGE 


Mr. Galer dates from Worcester College, Oxford, and his 
maiden work shows signs of youthful inexperience. For one 
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thing he occasionally deviates into the lowest guidebookese : 
as for instance where he tells you that ‘Norwood Cemetery has 
two chapels standing in its grounds, that for the Established 
Church being 70 ft. by 32 ft.’ Again, his chapters on Norwood, 
Dulwich, Edward Alleyn, and other local celebrities, are not so 
much chapters as independent essays. His last, moreover, 
brings you in a number of worthies—as Johnson at Streatham, 
Defoe at Tooting, and Goldsmith at Peckham—who had 
nothing to do with either Dulwich or Norwood. The fault is 
not unknown to other local historians ; but Mr. Galer had no 
need of it, for his pages teem with proofs that he has ex- 
plored the records of the district carefully and intelligently. 
Indeed, you would gladly exchange the Streatham and Peck- 
ham excursus against a larger selection of the interesting and 
curious extracts he gives from the parish accounts of Lam- 
beth and the diaries of Edward Alleyn. Under Norwood there 
are picturesque glimpses of the gypsies, who for centuries found 
their camping-grounds in the clearings of the great North 
Wood, and whose queen, Margaret Finch, told Mrs. Samuel 
Pepys her fortune, and at her death in 1740, at a hundred and 
nine, was so bent from constantly sitting in the same posture 
that she had to be buried in a big square box. Then you hear 
of the Vicar’s Oak, which stood at the meeting-point of the four 
parishes of Camberwell, Lambeth, Streatham, and Battersea ; 
and you learn that ‘ vestry guzzlings’ are no modern innova- 
tion, for in 1584 the churchwardens charged the parish of 
Lambeth 2s. 6d. ‘ for making honeste men drink when we went 
to Vicars Oke in perambulation.’ Abuses have a tendency to 
grow, and while in 1635 the bill amounted to £3, 8s. 6d., in 
1704 as much as 8s. was ‘ paid for 100 lb. of cheese’: not all 
eaten, we trust, or even the dura z/ia of Bumble must have 
suffered. Lord Thurlow lived in two different houses in Dul- 
wich, and built himself a third which he never occupied. Byron 
was at school on the Common, and often played truant to fol- 
low the Regent’s example and go and see the gypsies. Wilkie 
the painter and Campbell the poet were frequent visitors at his 
head-master’s house, and on one occasion Campbell and his 
wife (so that minor singer writes to Walter Scott) were robbed 
by a highwayman on Sydenham Common. 

But to have done with such minor worthies—minor, at least, 
in the local sense—as David Cox and Ruskin, Evelyn and 
Horace Walpole, you come to the central figure of Dulwich 
history, Edward Alleyn, whose splendid foundation of God’s 
Gift has after two and a-half centuries of mute, inglorious exist- 
ence at last achieved a something of its right position. Alleyn’s 
diary brims with curious bits of colour. One day he enters ‘given 
balye Large in gratuitye for keeping me off juries 5s.’ ; another 
time it is 5d. for the purchase of a copy of Shaksper’s son- 
nets; or again, 1s. for an ounce of ‘tobacko.’ You may not 
be able to admire the way in which he made his money, nor 
desire to have seen his ‘five dogs . . . wearie a bull dead at 
the stake’; it might not be for your ‘ better content’ to ‘ have 
pleasant sport with the whipping of the blinded bear’; but at 
least you must acknowledge that our first ‘actor-manager’ put 
his wealth toa noble use. Not only did he build his college 
and gift it—spite of protests from Lord Chancellor Bacon 
against the licensing of so much land in mortmain—with over 
a thousand acres in the neighbourhood, but he built and en- 
dowed almshouses ‘in Bishopsgate and in Southwark as well. 
The last property he bought was as far afield as at Aysgarth in 
Yorkshire. Indeed, he must have been a very wealthy man, 
and his wealth seems to have brought him great social con- 
sideration. One day you read of his visiting the Earl of 
Arundel and being shown the famous marbles and the pic- 
tures that came from Italy; or he is dining with Gondomar, 
the Spanish ambassador, or with His Grace of Canterbury ; 
or he is marrying (against her father’s wish, it must be con- 
fessed) the daughter of Dr. Donne, Dean of St. Paul’s. As for 
Mr. Galer, if his work reach a second edition, as it well de- 
serves to do, he might do worse than tell us more of the Dul- 
wich Gallery ; King Stanislaus of Poland, whose disestablish- 
ment led to the endowment of Dulwich with seventeen Cuyps 
and twelve Murillos, might come in for a word of notice ; and 
some of the old portraits—that of Sir Martin Frobisher, for 
instance—are well worth illustration and discussion. For 
Dulwich is five miles from Charing Cross, and many picture- 
lovers have never so much as seen her Gallery. 

We believe Mr. Clinch’s to be the very worst book of topo- 
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graphy that was ever compiled on the principle of the ‘crazy 
quilt” It is balder than Doomsday, and not nearly so interest- 
ing. Such parts of it as are true have been ‘ written up’ from 
better books ; and what is new is either not true or is so little 
like the truth that the topographer may well be excused if he 
fail to recognise the lady under Mr. Clinch’s fantastical dis- 
guises. So much that is mere AB C not only to the topo- 
graphical expert but to the ordinary well-read man is here set 
forth as though for the first time, that What Mr.Clinch (of the 
British Museum) Does Not Know were a very fitting and pro- 
per title for the book. 

If Mr. Clinch had searched through England he could not 
have found a more promising subject than the historic parish 
of St. Giles. A parish which contains Lincoln’s Inn and Seven 
Dials, which includes Bloomsbury (Areopagus of the Respecta- 
bilities), and is crowded with interesting if not actually historic 
buildings, offered an opportunity for good and useful work which 
might almost sober the volatile young pen of Mr. Percy Fitzgerald 
himself. But Mr. Clinch set out to compile, and he has com- 
piled. Now, all things, even compilations, are ordered for the 
best ; and perhaps it is as well that he has not tried very hard 
to be original, for it is when he would construct a theory from 
a scrap or two of information imperfectly understood that 
he cuts his most melancholy figure. Let us take, for instance, 
his marvellous account of Richard Penderel, the bold yeo- 
man who sheltered Charles II. after.the ‘crowning mercy’ at 
Worcester. Mr Clinch never heard of Richard before : he even 
failed to find him in the histories of England. He cannot 
spell his hero’s name ; he makes him the nephew of his own 
brother ; and he repeats some nonsense about his having 
been a poor wood-cutter. If Mr. Clinch knew how to use the 
books under his care at the British Museum he would have 
known that all this is vanity. Richard Penderel died worth 
£1200 a year of our money in land, which is not so bad for a 
poor wood-cutter. Mr. Clinch says that his family settled in 
St. Giles’s, but they did no such thing. There was no need for 
Mr. Clinch to ‘glean what particulars he could’ about this 
worthy : he had only to turn to the second edition of the late 
Mr. Hughes’s Boscobel Tracts to find as much as he needs, 
And if his acquaintance with topographical literature be so 
slender that he does not know that work, then to describe him- 
self (on his title-page) as ‘of the British Musuem’ is to be more 
than a little ‘rough on’ that Department of Printed Books 
which he has the honour to serve. 

Mr. Clinch knows practically nothing of the parish whereon 
he discourses so glibly, nor of the people who lived in it, but 
what he has read in other books. On page 32 he confuses one 
Henry Arundel with the Earl of Arundel—a mistake impos- 
sible had he ever opened a Peerage. To him John Evelyn’s 
famous house is ‘a place in the neighbourhood of Chertsey, 
called Sayes Court.’ Sayes Court is as new to him as Richard 
Penderel. After all this, such a barbarism as ‘ Lady Rachel 
Russell’ is as nothing. When Mr. Clinch mentions a man of 
whom he has heard before, he forthwith writes a page or two of 
biography, in the sure and certain belief that he is making re- 
velations. Yet many famous parishioners—as Bird the sculptor, 
who invented the dreadful statue which formerly stood in front 
of St. Paul’s, and the famous merchant-knight Sir John Chad- 
wick, who lived in Broad Street—are not so much as mentioned. 
The only really praiseworthy parts of his book are the reproduc- 
tions of old maps, and the index, which appears to be full and 
accurate. In the main the illustrations are old and badly 
printed. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ENGLISH WAYFARING LIFE.’ 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL IN THE TIME OF 
SHAKESPEARE. By J. J. Jusseranp. Translated by EvizasetH LEE; 
Revised and Enlarged by the AurHor. The work is Illustrated by Six Helio- 
gravures by DujAxpIN, of Paris, and Twenty-one Full-page, and many smaller 
[llustrations, executed in Facsimile. 1 Vol., demy 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, 21s. 

‘M. Jusserand’s book and its excellent engravings form a most valuable contri- 
bution to the study of English literature.’"—Standard (Leader). 
‘Dr. Jusserand’s agreeable style in recounting the origin of the modern literary 

‘‘three-decker” makes his book, though historically valuable, very pleasant reading. 

Daily Telegraph. 

rHE TWENTY-FOURTH VOLUME OF ‘THESTORY OF THE NATIONS. 

THE JEWS UNDER ROMAN RULE. By W. D. 
Morrison. Index, Illustrations, and Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

‘ The author is to be congratulated on having written a book of considerable merit 
and interest. —Morning Post. 
Certainly one of the most delightful combinations of instruction and interest we 
ave seen for a long time.’—Manchester Examiner. 


THE ADVENTURE SERIES. 


Large crown 8vo, well Illustrated, cloth, 5s. each. Volume II. now ready. 


ROBERT DRURY’S JOURNAL IN MADAGASCAR. 


Preface and Notes by Captain S. PAsFiELD OLIver. With many Illustrations 
and Maps. 

‘A chronicle as fascinating and romantic as ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe.” —Scotsman. 

‘A fascinating and romantic narrative. —Speaker. 





Seconp EpiT10n of Volume I. now ready. 
THE ADVENTURES OF A YOUNGER SON. 
By E. J. TRELAwNy. With Introduction by E. GARNETT. Illustrated. 
‘It is admirable, full of vigour and variety, spirit and entrain, graphic and 
picturesque from first to last. . . . The binding is excellent.’—G/ode. 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
A MARIAGE DE CONVENANCE. By ©. F. Keary. 


2 vols., cloth, 21s. 
‘We may congratulate Mr. Keary on having produced, not merely a novel, but a 
work of art.'—Saturday Review. ‘A novel of exceptional distinction.’—-Grafhic. 


Crown 8vo, with 5 Maps, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

JAPAN AND THE PACIFIC, AND A JAPANESE 
VIEW OF THE EASTERN QUESTION. By Manyjiro Inacakt, B.A. 
(Cantab). 

‘The writer's style is that of a cultured as well as a careful and painstaking 
observer of events in the East; and he has the admirable merit of knowing how to 
condense his facts and arguments.'—Scotsman. 

A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 

SONG-STRAYS. By CyratLi. Parchment, 3s. 6d. 


‘Contains fragments of verse of which no living poet would need to be ashamed 
—Manchester Examiner. ee ees. 
MR. HENRY GEORGE ON 
A SINGLE TAX ON LAND VALUES. 
See THE CENTURY MAGAZINE for July, price 1s. 4d. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C 


THE QUALITY OF MERCY. 


THE QUALITY OF MERCY: A Tale of Slum 
berly Quamp. By HAROLD VALLINGs, Author of ‘ The Superior 
Sex,’ etc. 2vols. 2!Is. 











‘A really clever piece of work, the first volume being peculiarly 
interesting and well-written. It is decidedly much above the average, 
and is quite one of the stories to be read.’—Court Journal. 


CARDNER & CO., 26 Henrietta Street, Covent Carden. 





This Day is Published, Price 2s. 
A SKETCH 


OF 
THE LAW OF SCOTLAND. 
For THE Use oF STUDENTS. 
By D. S. LITTLEJOHN, Solicitor, Dundee. 
BELL & BRADFUTE, EpinsurGu. 





370 OxForD STREET, JUNE. 
Mr. DAVID STOTT begs to announce that he will commence the issue this month 
of the First Volume of a NEW HALF-CROWN LIBRARY, entitled— 


MASTERPIEGES OF FOREIGN AUTHORS. 


This series will comprise Translations of the best-known Continental Writers, some 
of which have not yet been presented in an English dress. The Volumes will be of 
portable size (small fcap. 8vo), excellently printed on good paper, cloth, cut edges, 
at 2s. 6d. each. Most of the Volumes will have an Etched Frontispiece. 


The following Volumes are now in the press, and others will 
shortly be announced :— 


THE MORALS AND MANNERS OF THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. Being the ‘ Characters’ of La Bruyére. 
Translated by HELEN Stott. I vol. With Portrait. 

DOCTOR ANTONIO. By Rurrini. 1 vol. 

*.* This celebrated Work, which is still copyright, has been long 
out of print. 


THE ESSAYS OF SAINTE-BEUVE. With a Memoir by 


WILLIAM SHARP, and Portrait. 


DAVID STOTT, 370 Oxford Street, W. 





|'TRISCHLER & C€O0.’S LIST. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


| A RAILWAY FOUNDLING. 3 vols. 


By NoMAD, Author of ‘ The 
Milroys.’ 


The Daily Telegraph says: ‘\t isa story which from the outset is delightfully 
tantalising. It isa story that must be read to be understood. There is vivacit y 
| and adventure in it, and good as the authoress’s previous work, ‘‘ The Milroys,” was, 
it ls not too much to say this is better.’ 

The Sunday Times says: ‘It isa novel of an agreeable kind, a graphic picture 
drawn by the hand of an expert, and the story is interesting and amusing.’ 


THE ROMANCE OF A STATION. 2 vols. By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED, 
Author of ‘ Nadine,’ ‘ Affinities,’ ‘ Policy and Passion,’ ‘ Australian Heroine,’ 
etc. 

The Spectator says: ‘This isa really able writer, but she has never done any- 
thing quite so good as ‘ Romance of a Station.’ ‘The fascinating, inscrutable Necta 
Wilson, the veiled Princess, is a veritable creation, whose presence in any book 
would suffice to make it notable. We hope Mrs. Campbell Praed will give us other 
books that we can praise as heartily and unreservedly. 


THE QUEEN OF THE BLACK HAND. By HuGuH CoLeMAN DAVIDSON, 
Author of ‘The Old Adam,’ ‘Cast on the Waters,’ ‘The Green Hills by the 
Sea.’ Cloth gilt, 6s. 

The Glasgow Herald says: ‘The name of Hugh Coleman Davidson has become 
so well known to novel-readers that they know what to expect when he gives them 
a new book.’ 

DARELL BLAKE. By Lady CoLin CAMPBELL. Fifth Thousand. 
Extra cloth, bevelled boards, 272 pp., 6s. 

_ From The Saturday Review: ‘The character of Lady Colin Campbell's hero is 
intensely interesting. It reveals uncommon acuteness and freshness of observation, 
and that reserve of power which the possession and artistic control of power can 
alone suggest. Lady Colin Campbell is certainly gifted in the art, so like intuition 
it may well be intuition, that impels the unfaltering hand to stay at the right 
moment in the process of characterisation to give the required accent of light 
or nuance of shade, with the simple and delicate touch that is most effective.’ 


DR. GREYSTONE. By Madame VAN DE VELDE. Third Thousand. 
Bevelled boards, cloth extra, 292 pp., 6s. 

The World says: ‘** Dr. Greystone” is a clever and original book, and in these 
days of over-emphasis and exaggeration an author who can pass so quietly and 
simply over the scene in the prologue of the erring wife's death deserves high 
praise. 


Just Out. 
MIDGE. By May CROMMELIN, Author of ‘ Brown Eyes,’ ‘ Violet 
Vyvian,’ ‘Cross Roads,’ etc. Cloth gilt and bevelled boards, 6s. 


THE COPPER CRASH. By FRANK Dansy, Author of ‘ Doctor 


Phillips,’ ‘A Babe in Bohemia.’ Seventh Thousand. Picture boards, 2s. 


A NASTY CROPPER. By G. F. UNDERHILL, Author of ‘In at the 


Death,’ etc. A Realistic and Sensational Sporting Story. Picture boards, 2s. 





JUST OUT—NEW BOOK BY JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 
DINNA FORGET. By Author of ‘Bootles’ Baby’ and ‘ Harvest.’ 


30,000 copies of ‘ Dinna Forget’ have been sold in fourteen days. 

The Scotsman says :—‘ John Strange Winter's tale is a love-story that is like 
nothing else in fiction except the former work of this pleasing author. It is 
sentimental without being spoony, and carries the interest lightly along without 
haste and without rest.’ Paper, 1s. ; cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


A SOCIETY SCANDAL. By Rira, Author of ‘Sheba,’ ‘The Mystery 


of a Turkish Bath,’ etc. Eleventh Thousand. Paper, 1s. 


AGATHA’S QUEST. With Preface by JULES VERNF. By ROBERT 


SHERARD, Author of ‘ Rogues.’ Paper, 1s. 


ENORMOUS SUCCESS OF MISS AMYE READE'S REALISTIC AND 
SENSATIONAL NOVEL, 


RUBY! RUBY! RUBY! 
Or, How Girls are Trained for Circus Life. 


Among others the following well-known ladies and gentlemen have {kindly 
allowed’ their names to be used as indicative of their desire to assist the author 
in her well-directed efforts to bring before the public the horrible cruelties prac- 
tised by circus trainers on unoffending young children who are committed to 
their care for the purpose of special instruction :— 


GAINSFORD Bruck, Esq., Q.C., M.P. H. H. Rapuakt, Esq., London School 

Jacos Bricut, Esq., M.P. Board. 

Sir RicHARD TEMPLE, M.P. Joun W. RownTREE, Esq. 

ma RownTREE, Esq., M.P. R. MANUEL, Esq., M.A. : 

VALTER M‘LAREN, Esq., M.P. Colonel D’OvLtEyY  BarTr_Ley, High 
Sheriff, County Wicklow. 

Mrs. ANNIE JARvIS, School Board, 
Edinburgh. 

Mrs. F. Morrison, Farmwood, Ascot. 


Rev. ALFRED Norris. 

Rev. R. Macsetnu, M.A. 

Rev F. A. WALKER, M.A., D.D. 
Mrs. S. BENNETT, Richmond. 


ROYAL COMMISSION.—Mr. Gainsford Bruce, Q.C., M.P., has promised that 
as soon as sufficient evidence can be obtained to justify such a step, he will call 
attention to the matter in the House of Commons, with a view of inducing the 
Government to advise Her Majesty to appoint a Royal Commission to inquire into 
and report upon the treatment of children whilst being trained to the business of 
circus riders, acrobats, and contortionists. 

Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; picture boards, 2s. 

The Daily Telegraph says: ‘ The motive actuating the authoress is a good one.’ 

Manchester Guardian says : ‘‘‘ Ruby,” by Amye Reade.—This book is notable on 
account of the charges brought by the authoress against a manager or managers in 
general of circuses. It is an indictment so tremendous that if it can be proved the 
authoress should not be content with representing a picture to harrow novel-readers. 
She should collect her proofs and lay them before the Public Prosecutor. Miss Reade 
asserts that in cases of contumacy girls of seventeen are st ejem naked by the 
circus-master and flogged by him till they are sick and faint and bleeding. 


18 NEW BRIDGE STREET, LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.C. 
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COMEDY IN FICTION. 

THE VALE OF IDAR: A SERMON IN STONES. By Sopuie WEISsSE. 

CAN A MOTHER FORGET? By Gartu Gipson. 

TWO SAGA’S FROM ICELAND.—I. GUNNAR’S DEATH. II. 
THE BURNING OF NJAL. By Rev. W. C. GREEN. 

THE RUSSIAN JOURNALISTIC PRESS. By Major-Generat F. 
CHENEVIX TRENCH. 

EXCHANGE WITH INDIA.—I. By Lreut.-GENERAL W. I. Gray, R.A., 
Retired. 11. By CLAkMONT DANIELL. 


WILLIAM BLACKWoop AND Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 


NUMBER xci. JULY. 
CONTENTS :— 
VIRGINIE: A Tate or OnE Hunprep Years Aco. By Vat Prinsepr, A.R.A. 
haps. xxxvii.-xlii. 
NERO AND ST. BENEDICT. By the Ven. ARcHDEACON FARRAR. 
A VISIT TO JEDDAH AND SUAKIN. By Hucu E. M. SrurtFievp. 
A SONG IN THE NIGHT. By D. J. Ropertson. 
THE ACCURSED BELL. By C. Puituipps-Wo ..ey. 
OXFORD: THE UPPER RIVER. By Ausyn BaTrve. 
MY ISLANDS. By Grant ALLEN. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anprew Lanc 
___ LamDon : LONGM! ANS, ‘GRE EN & CO. 


WILLIAM PATERSON & COY.’S PUBLICATIONS 


NEW BOOK B BY HUGH HALIBURTON, 
Author of ‘ Horace in Homespun,’ ‘ For Puir Auld Scotland’s Sake,’ etc. etc. 


IN SCOTTISH FIELDS. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 4s. 6d. 
HORACE IN HOMESPUN. 


Cloth extra. Price 6s. 
‘The most charming of all recent volumes of Scottish poetry.’— The Baziie. 


FOR PUIR AULD SCOTLAND'S SAKE: A Book of Prose 
Essays on Scottish Literary and Rural Subjects. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Gilt Top. 
4s. 6d. 

‘Written with a grace that is the fruit of cultivation in letters, and with the know- 
ledge that results from critical study and good scholarship.’—Scotsman. 


A THOUSAND FLASHES OF FRENCH WIT, WISDOM, 
AND WICKEDNESS. Collected and Translated by J. De Finop. Square 
12mo. Cloth extra. Price 3s. 6d. 


PATERSON’S GUIDES. 


UNITED KINGDOM. 60 Maps, etc., 6s. and ros. 6d. 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 45 Maps and Plans, 4s. 
SCOTLAND, 2s. 6d. andis. GLAsSGow AND LAND OF ORKNEY AND SHETLAND, 
EDINBURGH, ts. and 6d. Burns, 1s. and 6d. 1s. and 6d. 
TROSSACHS, 1s. and 6d. LAND oF Scott, 6d. 
SWITZERLAND. 10 Coloured Maps and Plans, 1s. 
RHINE PROVINCES. 10 Coloured Mays and Plans, 1s. 6d. 


Illustrated. Small Quarto. 


10 LOVELL’S Cones, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, and “ Booksellers. 





New Work By ALEXANDER W. BuCHAN. 
At all Booksellers, Cloth Extra, 4s. 6d., Postage 3d. 
N EVANGEL OF HOPE; or, READINGS IN THE SPIRIT. 


By the Author of ‘ Joseph and his Brethren,’ etc. 


New Nove: sy A. MACKNIGHT. 
Just Published, Cloth Extra, Price 2s. 6d., Postage 3d. 
Ge LY A FISHER MAIDEN. By A. MACKNIGHT. 


DIGBY & LONG, PUBLISHERS, 18 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON. 


THE RIALTO. 


AND CITY REVIEW. 
EDITED By W. R. LAWSON. 





Published every Saturday, Price oasis: Yearly by Post, 155. 


Agents: Edinburgh, Menzigzs anv Co.; Glasgow, PorTzous ANnp Co. ; 
Dundee, LITTLEJOHN AND Co, 

‘Tue RiaActo.’ A readable, useful, and entertaining weekly paper. 

Reviews tersely and graphically all the leading events of the week on the Money, 
Stock, and Produce Markets. 

Discusses freely and fearlessly all subjects of financial and commercial interest. 

Keeps a vigilant eye on new Companies and new Securities of all kinds, and 
furnishes the best inside information regarding them. 

‘ Tue R1atto’'s’ Social and Dramatic Columns contain the latest gossip of the day 
about Art, Literature, and the Stage. 

‘Tue R1atTo’ is wholly original, both in its opinions and its information. 

‘Tue R1atTo’ is the briefest and handiest index to the markets, and makes 
business interesting to the general reader. 





Subscriptions, accompanied by Cheques or P.O. Orders, received by Mr. W. 
MITCHELL, at the Offices, GrEsHAM Hous, OLp Broap STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 








READY IMMEDIATELY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


BISMARCK INTIME. 
BY A FELLOW-STUDENT. 


This attractive and well-illustrated volume bristles with most interesting and 
characteristic anecdotes of the private life of the great ex-Chancellor. 


JUST READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS, 
Cloth, handsomely bound, crown 8vo, tos. 6d. 
By MADAME CARETTE, 
Private Reader to the Empress Eugénie, 
Being intimate Recollections of the Court of the Tuileries, 


THE EVE OF AN EMPIRE’S FALL. 





THIRD EDITION, Price 6s., BY SAME AUTHOR. 
MY MISTRESS THE EMPRESS EUGENIE; 
OR, COURT LIFE AT THE TUILERIES. 





JUST READY, Price 2s. 6d., crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth gilt. 

By F. P. SCOTT, Author of ‘ Lectures on Africa.’ 
STANLEY: AND HIS HEROIC RELIEF OF 
EMIN PACHA. 

With Map, 14 Portraits, and other Illustrations. 


‘A clear, readable, and interesting narrative, to which Mr. Scott has prefixed an 
account of Stanley's early career. —Vanity Fair. 


London: DEAN & SON, 160a FLEET STREET, E.C. 





Now Ready. Extra foolscap, 8vo. 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


ESSAYS IN APPRECIATION 
By 


W. E. HENLEY. 





Special Edition on Japanese Paper, limited to 
Twenty Copies, £2, 2 


Price 5s. 





LONDON : 
PULPIT BIBLES, FAMILY BIBLES. 
OXFORD TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
PEW BIBLES, SCHOOL BIBLES. 
SMALLEST BIBLE IN THE 

WORLD. 


DAVID NUTT, 270 STRAND, bbs 





b heeeal SOCIETY, 


99 GEORGE STREET. 


Immense Variety of Bindings at 
Lowest Prices for Cash. 


THE SCOTS OBSERVER 
An Imperial Review. 


Published simultaneously in LONDON and EDINBURGH 
every SATURDAY. 


THF SCOTS OBSERVER, a Record and Review, is issued weekly, price 

Sixpence. While giving due prominence to Imperial and General Affairs, it 
deals specially with subjects of Scottish Interest. In Politics it is resolutely Con 
stitutional and Unionist. Literature, Science, Art, Politics, Agriculture, and other 
topics are treated by eminent writers. 

Among signing Contributors are FREDERICK GREENWOOD, Davin Hannay, W. 
E, HENLEY, WALTER WuyTE, Cosmo Monkuousg, Epmunp Gossk, J. MacLaren 
COBBAN, Sheriff CAMPION, 'HucH Hatieu RTON, Sir W. G. Simpson, Horace 
HUTCHINSON, P. ANDERSON GraHaM, Rev. Dr. J. G. McPuerson, Eustace 
BALFOUR, The Author of Fo'c's'le Yarns, Wm. ARCHER, Sir Grorce Dov GLAS, 
Dr. FELKIN, sh B. Yeats, H. O. ArRNoLtp Forster, ’Professor Lewis Camp- 
BELL, J. M. Barrie, Dr. RicHarp Garnett, May Kenpa.tit, GRAHAM R. 
Tomson, ANDREW LANG, JAMES Payn, and R. L. STEVENSON. 

The ‘Modern Men’ Series, which forms a feature of the Journal, includes 
literary and critical portraits of R. L. Stevenson, A. J. BALFour, JosepH CHAM- 
BERLAIN, Lord Rosgepery, Lewis Morris, Tuomas Keitu, Sir GrorGe Otto 
TREVELYAN, Principal Cairn, Henry Du Pre: LABOUCHERE, j. A. Froupg, WALT 
WHITMAN, Joserx Lister, H. M. STANLey, H. RipER HAGGarD, Tom Morris, 
HENRIK IBSEN, RosBERtT BROWNING, Professor ROBERTSON SmitH, x we 
COCHRAN- PATRICK, M. Cuarcort, the Bishop or Oxrorp, the DuKE oF ARGYLL, 
Henry IRVING, Sir DouGLas MACLAGAN, Knight, M. D., the SHAH, CHARLES 
STEWART PARNELL, PRINCE BISMARCK, Ww. G. GRACE, Pore Leo x11., Forrunt 
DU Boise OBEY, ANDREW L ANG, RupoLpH Vircuow, Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, 
P.R.A. JOHANNES BrauMs, LE Brav’ Gén#RAL, GrorGE MEREDITH, Max 
MULLER, SARASATE, A. G. Eirret, ae STEAD, General Sir FREDERICK 
ROBERTS, BARNUM, GEORGE R, Sims, AuGustus Harris, Dr. Samvue. SmILEs, 
the MASTER OF BALLIOL, the Ven. Archdeacon FARRAR, ARTHUR W. PI1nERO, 
General LorpD Wo tsELEy, V.C.; Sir J. E. Mirvars, F. J. Furnivatt, Emire 
+“ the Lorp CHIEF Justice, Sir CHARLES HALLE, Cardinal Newman, 

Gyp,’ Sir James HANNEN, A. Cc. SwINnBURNE, the Right Hon. W. E. Grap- 
STONE, Cardinal MANNING, Count Von Mo.txke, Dr. Martineau, RoBert 
3UCHANAN, Hubert Parry, Mr. Justice Hawkins, Joun Morey, AuGustE 
Ropin, SIR JoserH EpGarR Borum, A. K. H. B., Sir Wn. V. Harcourt, W. S. 
GILBERT, C. H. SpurGEoN, and CHARLES Ker NE. 

THE ‘SCOTS OBSERVER may be had of every Bookseller and Railway 
Bookstall in Scotland. Messrs. W. H. Smitn anp Son have it on Sale at the 
— Railway Stations in England, and receive Orders for it at all their Book- 
Stalls. 


OFFICES: 
9 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
115 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
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ST. BERNARD’S WELL. 


During the SUMMER MONTHS the KEEPER is in ATTENDANCE from 
6 till 9.30 A.M., and from 12 Noon till 6 p.m. (on SUNDAYS from 7 till 9 a.m., and 
from 3.15 to 6 P.M.), for the supply of the MINERAL WATER to Visitors, at the 
charge of ONE PENNY PER VISITOR. : ts 

The Water is celebrated for its health-giving and curative qualities, and is 
especially beneficial in cases of Rheumatism and Indigestion, and in Diseases of 
the Skin, Liver, and Kidneys. 

St. BERNARD'S WELL, STockBRIDGE, /une 1890. 


EXHIBITION 


OF 


CARRIAGES. 


LIDDLE & JOHNSTON respectfully beg to inform the Nobility and Gentry 
that they are at present showing the largest Stock of CARRIAGES in the City, 
eomprising examples of almost every Modern Conveyance. 

Inspection invited at their GREAT SALOON, 
69 LOTHIAN ROAD. 


OHN LINDSAY, GRAIN, HAY, AND STRAW DEALER 
7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 

Hay, Oats, Beans, Bran, Straw and Moss Liter for the Stable. LinsEep 
and other CakEs, and Mga ts, Turnips, Carrots, etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuits, 
Canary and Hemp Seep, Porators, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE oF Sopa, etc. 

STORES—KING'S STABLES ROAD. 














In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. Each. By Post, 3d. extra. 


PHOSPHA. 


SECURES HEALTH AND STRENGTH. 

It is a great Brain and Nerve Tonic—the Business Man’s Friend—Invaluable for 

Nervous Exhaustion, Failure of Memory, and Loss of Energy. The best Remedy 

for Indigestion. It is also valuable for giving relief to Gout, Rheumatism, 
Rheumatic Gout, Lumbago, Sciatica, and Neuralgia. 

Sele Agent—J. C. POTTAGE, Cuemist, 117 Princes STREET, EDINBURGH ; 

and 47 St. Vincent STREET, GLascow. 








OUR COFFEES 
Are selected from the most favoured plantations. Are roasted 
and ground on the premises. Are full of strength and grateful 


aroma. Are guaranteed absolutely pure. Are adulterated 
with Chicory only when ordered. 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
FAMILY GROCERS AND WINE MERCHANTS, 


g and 11 FREDERICK STREET, and } ’ 
79 QUEEN STREET, { EDINBURGH. 











A. BARRON, 
CARVER, GILDER, AND PICTURE FRAME MAKER, 
37 HANOVER STREET, AND 15 CATHERINE STREET, EDINBURGH. 

















To HM. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 


Illustrated Catalogues Gratis and Post Free. 
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WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE. 


(Also LONDON & PARIS.) 














HE BEST AND CHEAPEST HOUSE IN THE CITY 


FOR 
PORTMANTEAUS, LADIES’ DRESS BASKETS, BAGS, 
and all Travelling Requisites. 


IRVING BROTHERS, MANUFACTURERS, 
78 PRINCES STREET (CORNER OF HANOVER STREET). 


Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 


Gers NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION 
OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. 
President—H.R.H. Tue Prince or WALES. 
Patron—H.R.H. Tue Ducuess or Fire. 


CAST-OFF CLOTHING of all descriptions greatly needed (:nore especially 
Boys’ Clothing), both at the Homes, 9, 10, and 11 Mackenzie Place, and the Shelter, 
150 High Street. Parcels will be sent for on receipt of a Post Card. 

3A Pitt Street. JOHN MACDONALD, Hon. Sec., Eastern District. 


OY 9S’ CAS T-OFF CLOTHING 
Is Spectatty USEFUL AT THE 
RED HOUSE HOME, MUSSELBURGH. 
The Supply at present is very low, and Parcels will be gladly sent for. 


ENNIS.—To Let, One or more Courts at Morningside. Price 
£10 per Court per Season, including upkeep.—Apply Couper & Cook, 100 
George Street. 


TOBS & Cod REATHS, CROSSES, 
FLorists, AND BOUQUETS. 
7 MAITLAND STREET, Unequalled in Britain. 
EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 


JOHN DREW 
(Late of Drew & Burnett, Lothian Road) 


BELFORD CARRIAGE WORKS, 
BELFORD ROAD, EDINBURGH. 























Designs of every Class of Carriage submitted for approval, 
and Estimates given for Repairs, etc. 


TYPE-WRITING 


GENERAL COPYING OFFICE, 


Lower Ground Floor, 


55 CHANCERY LANE 


(Holborn End). 











PROPRIETOR: J. G. O'BYRNE, F.Sh.S., 

In connection with the City and Suburban School of Shorthand. 
NO CHARGE FOR PAPER, 
SHORTHAND TAUGHT RAPIDLY. 
Shorthand Writers and Typists sent out. 


Sole Agency for the ‘INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER,’ price £20 net, 
‘The Best in the Market,’ the ‘ MORRIS’ (£3, 10s.) and the ‘ ENGLISH 
REMINGTON’ (£16, 16s.) TYPEWRITERS. 





Orders by Post receive Special Attention and Work sent by return. 





PRICES FOR TYPING :— 
Market Reports, Legal, Medical, and Scientific Documents, and Specifications, 
14d, a folio of 72 words. 
Balance Sheets: 2d. per folio of 72 words. 
Hire of Machine and Operator : ros. 6d. a day (10 to 5), or £2 per week. 
Authors’ MS. in Large Quantities: 1s. 6d. per 1000 words. 
Typing from Dictation: 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per hour, according to subject. 


Lithographic Copies Executed from Type or Handwriting. 
MACHINES BOUGHT, SOLD. AND EXCHANGED. 
Fee for Instruction in Typewriting, £2, 2s., until perfect (with use of Machines). 
NO CHARGE FOR PAPER. 


TYPEWRITING AND SHORTHAND TAUCHT RAPIDLY THROUCH THE POST. 





DEPARTMENTS :— 

Every description of Copying done. MSS. Copied or received from Dictation. 
English and Foreign Plays Typewritten. ‘Translations effected. Shorthand 
and Type-operators sent out. ; 7 s 

All kinds of STATIONERY for Typewriters at lowest prices. Special High-class 
Linen Papers always in Stock. Remington and Caligraph Ribbons, 3s. 6d. 
each, 36s. per doz. Typewriting Lithography—a Specialité. Ask for Samples 
and Prices. 

TYPEWRITERS, new and second-hand, bought, sold, and exchanged. We can 
supply any of the following Typewriters: Automatic, Bar-Lock, Caligraph, 
Cenotype, Crown, Crandall, Hammond, Hall, Herrington, Horton, IntER- 
NATIONAL, £420; Merritt, Morris, £3, 1os.; Munson, Odell, Prouty, Rapid, 
Smith, Premier, ENGLISH REMINGTON, £16, 16s. 

REPAIRS to Machines, and Machines fitted with New Type. Several good 
second-hand machines — in stock. Copyholders, Oil, Ribbons, Type 
Cleaners, etc. All kinds of Labour-saving office supplies. Competent 
supplied with Machines. Full Prospectuses post free. 

Write or call here for anything in connection with Typing. 


55 CHANCERY LANE, 
LONDON. 


Caution: Please Note the Number—FIFTY-FIVE. 








THOMAS JACKSON & 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. 


SON, COACH BUILDERS. 
Works—70 Fountainbridge., 
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IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


Use LIEBIG a O M PAN Y= 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 
PERFECT PURITY ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 





THE FINEST, PUREST, AND KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 

STRONCEST BEEF TEA. OF TIME, AND IS CHEAPER 

1S THE FINEST FLAVOURED STOCK a AND OF FINER VOUR 

T 

a es i HAN ANY OTHER STOOK. 

ena FORTY POUNDS OF PRIME 

A MEDICAL COMFORT OF THE HICHEST LEAN BEEF ARE USED IN 

EFFICIENCY, RENDERING ALL OTHER SOUTH AMERICA TO MAKE 
FOOD MORE DICESTIBLE AND ONE POUND OF THIS 

NOURISHING. EXTRACT. 


Sole Manufactory—FRAY BENTOS, SOUTH AMERICA. 
See Signature (as above) in Blue Ink, across the Label of each Jar of the Genuine Extract. 


COOKERY BOOKS (Indispensable for Ladies) sent Free on application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., Lim., 9 Fenchurch Avenue. 











Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


c a 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


“THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN.” (| MISS BOYLE, 31 PRINCES STREET 
HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, Appointed SOLE AGENT for— 


‘DOMESTIC’ SEWING MACHINE. 

AUTOMATIC KNITTING MACHINE. 
GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, WILLCOX & GIBB'S SEWING MACHINE. 

LANCS. BUTTERICK'S PAPER PATTERMS. 


Physician—Dn. ANDERSON. EXPERIENCED MECHANIC FOR REPAIRS. 














Magnificently situated. MISS BOYLE, 3! PRINCES STREET—Firs? FLooR, 
Luxuriously —_— furnished. 


Turkish, Russian, and | gale caine AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
g other Baths. Ballroom, TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. 














= Billiard and Smoke Room. 
mee Ornamental Grounds. ‘ 
Tennis. Archery. Croquet. ROBERT COWI E, 
Mildest and Driest Climate in England. 39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
Three hours by Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow. Terms Moderate. EDINBURGH. 





LEITH AND LONDON. 


THE LONDON AND EDINBURGH SHIPPING COMPANY’S FIRST-CLASS STEAMSHIPS 
METEOR, IONA, MALVINA, MARMION, MORNA (Meteor, Iona, Malvina, and Marmion lighted by Electricity), 


Or other of the Company’s Vessels, are intended to Sail (till further notice) from 
VICTO RIA DOC K, LEITH, every Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday; and from 
HERMITAGE STEAM WHARF, WAPPING, E., 


every Tuesday, Wednesday, and Saturday, as undernoted :— 





From LEITH—June 4th, 2 p.m. ; 6th, 3 p.m.; 7th, 3 p.m.; rth, 8 p.m. ; 13th, 9 p.»m,; 14th, ro p.m, ; 18th, 1 p.m. ; aoth, 
2 p.m. ; 21st, 3 p.m.; 25th, 6 p.m.; 27th, 8 p.m. ; 28th, 9 p.m. 
From LONDON —June 3d, Noon; 4th, Noon; 7th, 3 p.m. ; roth, 4 p.m.; 11th, 9 a.m.; 14th, ro a.m.; 17th, Noon; 18th, Noon; 21st, 2 p.m. ; 24th, 4 p.m. ; 
asth, 5 p.m. ; 28th, ro a.m. 
FARES :—First Cabin, including Steward’s Fee, 22s. ; Second Cabin, 16s. Deck (Soldiers and Sailors only), 10S. 
RETURN TICKETS, available for Twelve Months (including Steward’ s Fee both ways)—First Cabin, 34s. ; Second Cabin, 24s. 6d. 
es Provisions, etc., may be had from the Steward on Moderate Terms. Not responsible for eine Luggage, unless booked and paid for. 


Cheap Circular Tours round the Land’s End, in Connection with Clyde Shipping Co.'s Steamers—Fare, Ist Cabin, 47s. 6d., 
and by Bristol Channel, in connection with Messrs. Sloan & Co.'s Steamers—Fare, Ist Cabin, 35s. (Railway Fares extra). 
Apply, in LONDON, to Lonpon anv EpinsBurGH SuippinG Co., HERMITAGE STEAM WuarrF, Wapping ; SEAWARD BROTHERS, 30 Eastcheap, E.C, ; ABERDEEN 


Steam NAVIGATION Co., 102 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. ; R. THOMSON, or M‘DouGa.tt & BonTHRON, 72 Mark Lane, E.C.; G. W. WHEatLey & Co., 23 Regent 
Street; EDINBURGH— Cowan & Co., 4 Princes Street ; GLASGOW- ~Cowan & Co., 23 St. Vincent Place; GREE NOCK—D. MACDOUGALL, 1 Cross Shore Street ; 


and here to THOMAS AITKEN, 
8 and g CommeErcIAL STREET, LEITH. Telegraphic Addvesses—Leith ‘ Aitken’ ; London ‘ Edina.’ 





Printed for the Proprietors by T. @ A. CONSTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by JoHN DouGLas, at the ScoTs Osszrver OFFICE, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh, 
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